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THREE REASONS why ROYALS ME 
are a better buy for you: 








Greater Efficiency! 


Royal has more work-saving, time-saving 
features than any other typewriter. This 
is a fact which results in higher produc- 
tion per machine. Call in your Royal rep- 
resentative—and be shown the proof—in 
an actual Royal demonstration! 


Favorite with Typists! 


A national survey made among hundreds 
of business girls shows that Royal is the 
preferred typewriter—2 to J over any other 
typewriter. Your stenographic staff will do 
more and better work on machines they 
prefer to use. Order Royals! 


ROYAL-World’s No. 1 Typewriter 


Soap torre cs mene i oe sisi i as a 


Greater Durability! 


Durability comparisons prove why to- 
day’s Royal is the World’s No. 1 Type- 
writer. Its construction is the sturdiest 
our engineers have yet produced. Result: 
minimum stenographic work losses; 
maximum service return for your invest- 
ment. 
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HE physician has a professional 
interest in the success of volun- 
tary prepayment medical care plans 
because they demonstrate the deter- 
mination of his profession to provide 


J a sound method of budgeting the 
costs of better medical care. As a 


citizen of the community, he has an 
interest in their success because they 
offer the best way of solving, on a 
democratic basis, the difficult social 
and economic problems created by 
the irregularity in the family’s need 
for the services of physicians. As 
these plans develop, the physician 
will come to look to such plans for 
amore or less substantial part of his 
income. He will want to be certain 
that they will be able to fulfill their 
obligations. 
Successful voluntary prepayment 
medical care plans must follow the 
sound basic requirements of insur- 
ance—requirements which have been 
discovered and tested by generations 
of experience in other fields and 
which have endured to guide the 
medical profession in extending the 
ad benefits of medical service. Further- 
more, not all 
insurable. 


economic risks are 
Every physician should familiarize 
himself with the few basic require- 
ments for the successful operation 
of any such insurance plan. He will 
want to discuss these requirements 
with his colleagues and with others 
in the community who are interested 
in making adequate medical care 
available at a reasonable cost. 
Finally, he will want to use his 
influence to make certain that the 
plan with which he is connected or 
which is being planned in his com- 
munity meets these seven 
requirements : 


basic 


Laws of Mathematical Probability 


All insurance is based on the abil- 
ity to predict, with a high degree of 
accuracy, just how often a certain 
event may occur. The first essential 
requirement of health insurance, 
then, is that there shall exist laws 
of mathematical probability which 
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apply. The laws of probability are 
well developed and will apply to 
health insurance if the other essential 
conditions of insurance actually are 
met. 

2. Insurable Interest—A_ second 
requirement of insurance is that the 
person must stand to lose financially 
by the occurrence of the event 
against which he wishes to be in- 
sured. Everyone knows that one 
cannot buy a fire insurance policy 
on a building which one does not 
own. One cannot insure the life of 
a total stranger in whose welfare 
one has no personal interest. This 
requirement is known as that of 
insurable interest. Since any one 
subscribing to a health insurance 
plan can be assumed to be financially 
interested in the health of himself 
and his family, this requirement can 
be met. 

3. A Large Number of Independ- 
ent Risks.—A fire insurance com- 
pany could not afford to concentrate 
its entire business in a single con- 
gested area of a city which might 
be wiped out by a single blaze. It 
is necessary that such a company 
spread its risks over a large number 
of individual buildings located over 
a wide area. In this way the com- 
pany is risking the occurrence of 
a large number of separate fires 
rather than a single totally destruc- 
tive one. By the same token, a 
prepaid medical service plan cannot 
afford to limit its membership to a 
group of employees or families work- 


by FRANK G. DICKINSON, Ph.D., Director, 


Bureau of Medical Economic Research, Chicago 








ing or living so close together that 
a single epidemic might cause a high 
percentage of the premium payers to 
require medical service at the same 
time. The third requirement, then, 
is that there shall be a large number 
of policyholders scattered over a 
wide enough area so that it is un- 
likely that any substantial percentage 
of persons will demand medical serv- 
ice at any one time. 


Importance of the Risk 


Actuarially, it would be possible 
to predict the occurrence of, and to 
offer insurance against, becoming 
bald at the age of 35. Except in 
the occasional case of some one such 
as an actor, however, it is doubtful 
that any one would consider a risk 
of this kind sufficiently important to 
warrant paying the cost of operating 
an insurance business for such a 
purpose. Health, on the other hand, 
is important enough to everyone to 
justify the payment of premiums 
sufficiently large to provide medical 
care and to defray the operating cost 
of the plan. This is true also in the 
case of prepayment plans which 
offer only surgical benefits, since a 
substantial number of the cases in 
which sickness proves an overwhelm- 
ing burden on the patient’s pocket- 
book involve surgical service. 

5. Uncertainty of Occurrence.— 
It is not sound to attempt to use 
insurance to guard against some- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Medical Plans—Continued 


thing that is certain to occur. For 
instance, it would be unsound to at- 
tempt to use insurance to guard 
against the depreciation of a build- 


ing. Buildings are certain to de- 
preciate. If a policy against de- 


preciation were offered, the pre- 
miums charged would have to be 
high enough to meet the total cost 
of depreciation plus the cost of 
operating the insurance company. 
For this reason, sound business 
practice has established the plan of 
setting aside a certain amount each 
year to meet depreciation costs, thus 
avoiding the necessity of paying 
the additional operating costs of an 
insurance business. 


An all inclusive health insurance 
policy approaches this limitation of 
certainty. It is almost certain that 
any given family will need the serv- 
ices of a physician three or four 
times a year. Any attempt to cover 
these usual and minor expenses for 
medical care, then, actually violates 
this requirement of uncertainty of 
occurrence. Rarely does insurance 
meet the full amount of the loss in 
any kind or type of insurance. Since 
we are dealing with something that 
is almost certain to occur, the policy- 
holder would be just “trading dol- 
lars” with the health insurance plan 
which covered all expenses. The 
premium in such cases must be large 
enough to cover the cost of the initial 
visits which the policyholder is 
almost certain to require each year— 
plus the cost of operating the plan— 
plus the necessary amount to build 
up a reserve to meet the occasional 
severe illness. Therefore the policy- 
holder is actually paying more for 
these initial visits than he would 
pay if he dealt directly with his 
physician for these minor needs. In 
order to provide adequate funds to 
meet these needs, plus operating 
expenses, plus reserve for the oc- 
casional severe illness, the plan’s 
premiums must be so high as to 
discourage widespread participation. 
If they are not, the time will come 
when the plan will have so exhausted 
its resources in meeting the costs of 
minor illnesses that it will be unable 
to meet the expenses of the major 
one. Compulsory sickness insurance 
systems in other countries specify a 
waiting period of three to fourteen 


, tain, it would violate requirement 





days. Witness also the $25 deduct. 
ible provision in the automobile 
collision insurance policy. 


By way of illustration, there is no 
actuarial reason why a man of §§ 
should not buy a life insurance 
policy. However, it is not practical 
for him to do so because such a 
policy probably would cost some. 
thing like $900 in a single premium 
plus the percentage of operating cost 
of the company in order to obtain 
a policy for $1,000. The reason is 
that at age 85 death is certainly 
so near that insurance against it is 
unsound economically, 


Anti-selection 


6. The Insurance Itself Must Not 
Immeasurably Increase the Risk.— 
If there were no arson laws for the 
punishment of persons proved guilty 
of incendiarism, it is highly probable 
that fire insurance companies would 
be unable to operate. It would be 
too simple for a person to take out 
a fire insurance policy and then to 
set fire deliberately to the building in 
order to collect the insurance. In 
such a case the issuance of the in- 
surance policy would have increased 


the risk of destruction of the building 
by fire, since the owner certainly 
would not have burned his property 


unless he had some hope of extra 
compensation. 
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We must examine this require-} An 


ment carefully in considering plans 
for health insurance. Will a family 
which has a health insurance policy 
make greater demands on its physi- 
cian than it would make if it did not 
have such a policy? Unlike the case 
of incendiarism, there are no laws to 
prevent persons from making un- 
necessary demands on their physi- 
cian for his services. 
the number of 


However, if 
extra calls on a 
physician due to the issuance of the 
health insurance policy is increased 
to a degree which can be measured 
and predicted, then it still is possible 
to determine the probable cost of 
operation and feasible to issue such 
policies. If the increase cannot be 
measured and predicted, the risk 
cannot be insured. (It must be re- 
membered that if the increase in risk 
on this basis made loss almost cer- 


5, even though it could be measured 
and predicted.) 
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7. The Risk Must Be Measurable. 
_—This is by far the most important 
requirement of insurance. It means 
simply that it must be possible to 
determine in advance just how fre- 
quently losses are likely to occur, 
iust how great those losses are likely 
to be in the aggregate and for each 
risk so that the correct premium can 
be determined. In health insurance 
it means that it must be possible 
to figure out in advance just how 
much the total doctor bill for each 
thousand insured persons or families 
is likely to be. 

There are a number of clear 
examples of violations of this funda- 
mental requirement. For instance, 
there were the mortgage guaranty 
companies which flourished in New 
York State in the 1920’s. For one 
half of 1 per cent or more of the 
interest paid, they agreed to pay 
interest and principal of the mort- 
gage if the borrower was unable 
to do so. Everything went well as 
long as times were good and a rel- 
atively few borrowers defaulted. In 
the 1930's, however, when the de- 
pression struck, borrowers defaulted 
in such great numbers that these 
insurers were unable to meet their 
obligations out of their reserves. 
The difficulty here was that it is 
impossible to predict when there 
will be a great depression or how 
many borrowers will default on their 
payments. 

Another illustration of the viola- 
tion of this requirement is the experi- 
ence that life insurance companies 
had with the disability provisions 
which they issued in the 1920's. 
This special rider on life insurance 
policies provided for the payment 
of $10 monthly per thousand dollars 
of insurance in the event of disability. 
Disability usually was defined as the 
inability of the person to perform his 
duties. When widespread unemploy- 
ment, financial bankruptcy and un- 
productive business operations came 
in the 1930's, great demands were 
made on this disability provision. 
Some of these demands were genu- 
ine because of sickness er worry. 
Undoubtedly, however, there was a 
large amount of malingering on the 
part of persons who found it more 
profitable to remain at home drawing 
benefits than to attempt to return 
to unprofitable business operations 

(Continued on page 72) 
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“T here’s a Company that has made a big success by staying with one 
basic insurance idea—Maintenance of Income. I’ve been told by Pacific 
Mutual men that to establish Maintenance of Income for their policy- 
holders, they use the facilities of both their Life and Accident & Health 
Departments, and they have developed a surprisingly complete and 
flexible coverage set-up. I understand they issue all the usual forms of 
life, retirement, and group policies, and have a variety of health and 
accident coverages. 

“Most important, they have their New and Unusual Savings Plan. 
It’s a complete ‘Property Box’ in itself. In fact, it #5 ‘Maintenance of 
Income’ under all four of the hazards—sickness, accident, death and 
old age. It surpasses anything I've heard of. And, it’s the keystone of 
the impressive success of their field force. 

“I’m told that even new men soon get 
into the $8,000 to $10,000 a year income 
brackets with New and Unusual Savings 
Plan sales. 

“So, if you ask me about Pacific Mutual, 
I'll tell you—it’s one of the best!” 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
















































It was Quiet now in the big room. 

The weeks of talk were over. The moment of decision 
had come. 

The man picked up the pen. 

Strange, to think he might hang for what he was about to 
do. Hang! “Together or separately,” as witty Mr. Franklin 
had put it. 

Very well, then. He'd let them know that he’d gone into 

it with all his heart . . . with a clear conscience . . . with the 
deep conviction of a man who does what is right. 

He smiled. The pen swept across the parchment, and the 
letters stood bold and clear: John Hancock. 


* 
x A John Hancock advertisement on A mericanism 
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Freedom writes in a big, bold hand 


Today, Americans look at that big, firm, unafraid hand, 
and see in it something familiar and natural to them— 
the sturdy spirit of independence. 


In many quiet ways, we Americans declare our 
independence every day. 

We form our own opinions, and speak them without fear. 
We worship in our own ways. We plan our own futures. 


We have even developed a way to safeguard the 
independence of those who depend on us. We call it life 
insurance. It is a typically American institution . . . 
the natural expression of a ople who believe, with 
all their hearts, in the enjoyment of life, liberty and 

the pursuit of happiness. 


Vp MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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for PERSONNEL 


by E. B. STEVENSON, JR., Executive Vice President, 
National Life and Accident 


N ATTEMPTING to give you a picture of a Se- 

curity Program for Personnel, | am sure | don’t need 

to recount for you a history of America, in the de- 
velopment of which the personal security of the indi- 
vidual prevalent in early American life was to some 
extent lost. As the social and economic order changed 
with industrialization, more and more people became 
dependent solely upon weekly earnings, which when 
lost through disability, death, or superannuation, left 
the individual without income. 

Accordingly, it was eventually natural for various 
plans, both governmental and private, to be devised in 
order to provide at least a part of the security necessary 
to such a society.* 

The most familiar of these plans is Federal Social 
Security which was intended to provide only a base on 
which the individual could build security for the sun- 
shiny days of old age. 

Through the services of life insurance, individual 
company plans began to spring up for aiding employees 
toward planning security against the uncertainty of 
death and the certainty of old age. 

To be sure, we in the Life Insurance business have 
been very active in helping other businesses arrange 
such programs, Through the sale of Group Life Insur- 
ance and group annuities, we have aided in the estab- 
lishment of literally thousands of employee plans. 

Only last month I read in the trade press that 1,200 
new pension plans were installed in the United States 
last year. 


Like Charity 


I am afraid, however, that many of us were leaving 
our own houses in disorder while we were thus helping 
others put theirs in order. 

We certainly have no right to suppose that the em- 
ployees of a life insurance company will have any lesser 
ambitions for security, either now or in the future, than 
those of any other business. 

Accordingly, many of the companies have established 
security programs for their field and office personnel. 
These plans differ in detail, but all seem to include or 
aim toward the following main benefits : 

1. Group Life Insurance 

2. Temporary Disability Allowances 
3. Pensions for retiring employees 
4. Group Hospitalization Insurance 


* See Editors’ Corner, May 1947 edition, Best’s Lire News. 
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I am not proposing that these are listed in their order 
of importance. This represents in general the historical 
sequence with which companies seem to have established 
security plans for their personnel. 


Group Life Insurance 


It is customary to provide group life insurance for 
personnel at cost, or less than cost, when the administra- 
tive expense is considered. 

Under the majority of group insurance contracts, 
contributions by employees in non-hazardous occupa- 
tions are limited to 60¢ per $1,000 per month. 

With a group such as are usually found in our Indus- 
trial field forces, and with an average distribution of 
such field force as to age, it should be possible for the 
average company to give this coverage for contribu- 
tions of less than 60¢ a month per $1,000. 

There are differences of opinion among companies 
as to the amount of insurance provided. One idea is 
that the amount of group life insurance should bear a 
definite relationship to the amount of the employee’s 
earnings, even when earnings are variable, as in the case 
of agents. 

One plan in this respect is to allow group life insur- 
ance equal to the previous year’s earnings, rounded off 
to an even $100, with a certain minimum and a certain 
maximum, 

One company makes the amount approximately equal 
to the previous year’s earnings with a minimum of 
$1,500 and a maximum of $7,500. 

Others feel that an arrangement under which an 
agent’s group life insurance may decrease because of a 
shrinkage in earnings is not desirable, and these com- 
panies either provide the same amount of group insur- 
ance to all agents, or provide that the amount of insur- 
ance progress slowly with service. 


Reasonable Options 


The group life insurance contract should include the 
privilege of converting to a permanent form if the 
agent resigns or is dismissed from the Company’s serv- 
ice. Furthermore, this privilege should be offered with- 
out requiring evidence of insurability, provided applica- 
tion for conversion is made within a reasonable time. 

This is only reasonable. It may be assumed that if 
the agent had not been provided this group life insur- 
ance by the company, he might have provided his own 

(Continued on the next page) 
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insurance under an individual policy, which would have 
been permanent. If hé should leave the company, he 
might not then be insurable, and it would be unjust 
to deprive him and his dependents of the protection af- 
forded by the group insurance without giving him the 
opportunity to replace it. 

This right of conversion will unquestionably cost a 
company some money, since persons in doubt as to 
their health are almost certain to convert while only a 
fraction of those in good health will do so. But it is 
impractical, if not impossible, to operate a group life 
insurance plan without the right of conversion. In 
some states, it is required by statute. 

One other point it has been a fairly common 
practice to include in these plans a provision which will 
continue a part of the insurance—20% or 25%—after 
the retirement of the insured employee. One variation 
of this is to provide for a gradually reducing amount of 
non-contributory insurance after retirement age. 


Temporary Disability Allowances 


One acute problem faced by all combination compa- 
nies has to do with the problem of temporary disability. 

There are two general methods of dealing with this 
problem. One is to provide a contractual guarantee, 
sometimes in form of group sickness and accident in- 
surance, and sometimes as a supplement to group life 
insurance, requiring either specific contributions or con- 
tributions included with group life insurance contribu- 
tions but not identified separately. 

Guaranteed disability income is usually for a per- 
centage of the average weekly earnings and, in most 
instances, is limited to a maximum of 52 weeks of dis- 
ability. 

It is customary to provide that temporary disability 
benefits will commence at the,end of the first week of 
disability. It is necessary to define exactly the meaning 
of the expression “average weekly earnings” so that no 
controversies may arise as to the amount payable. 

While contractual and contributory benefits are de- 
sirable in most types of insurance, there are many who 
believe that the field of disability, whether temporary 
or permanent, is not one in which happy results will 
come from contractual plans. 

As to the matter of permanent disability allowances 
for employees still disabled after the period for which 
temporary allowances are made, there are certain rea- 
sons why this benefit should be considered in connec- 
tion with retirement plans, which I shall cover later. 


Group Hospitalization Insurance 


Although named last in the four parts of a Program 
for Personnel, this is a simple benefit, and I desire to 
dispose of it before taking up the more complicated sub- 
ject of pensions. 

As you know, hospital and surgical expenses seldom 
are budgeted in advance. Furthermore, they frequently 
arise suddenly and without warning, and usually make 
the average household face a grave financial problem. 
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Too often the recommended treatment is foregone, 
or delayed, until results cannot be satisfactory. 

Just as individuals often delay recommended treat. 
ment, so have many companies delayed providing them 
the means to pay for it. 

Numerous forms of hospitalization insurance are be 
ing sold to the public, and even individual policies of 
hospitalization insurance are available. 


Two Types of Coverage 


Some companies have provided group coverage for 
their personnel, which may be divided roughly into two 
types: (1) Those which provide reimbursement for 
hospital confinement and certain expenses incident 
thereto, and (2) Those which, in addition, make specific 
reimbursement for surgical operations. 

Furthermore, these benefits may apply to the em- 
ployee alone, or they may include the employee's de- 
pendents. 

Under hospital coverage, it is usual to provide for a 


maximum daily reimbursement, and a limit on the 
number of days for which reimbursement will be al- 
lowed. 


The maximum daily reimbursement generally varies 
from $4.00 to $6.00, and the limit of days covered may 
be as little as 31, or as many as 70. 

Where surgical expense reimbursement is provided, 
it is customary to set out a schedule which details the 
maximum amount to be reimbursed for each type of 
operation. Frequently, the amount which will be reim- 
bursed if the employee is the claimant is greater than 
that reimbursed if a dependent of the employee is the 
claimant. 


Contributions 


Th contribution required for coverage of the em- 
ployee alone is, of course, less than that required if 
dependents are also covered. It is the practice to charge 
all who insure their dependents, as well as themselves, 
the same rate of contribution, regardless of number of 
dependents. This may seem to require those with only 
one dependent to pay a part of the share of those who 
have more dependents. Actually, however, if contribu- 
tions are held low enough, the company’s contribution 
will take care of expenses incurred on behalf of de- 
pendents in excess of the first. In other words, no em- 
ployee contributes more than cost of his own coverage 
and one dependent. 

A question may rise whether there is any objection 
to making this hospitalization coverage contractual, in 
view of what was said about temporary disability al- 
lowances. The answer is that there seem to be no 
similar objections. 

One is not likely to go to a hospital, or to undergo a 
surgical operation for the sake of the hospital and 
surgical benefits. The reasons for this are too obvious 
to dwell on at length. Furthermore, benefits are usually 
not equal to actual cost of hospitalization or surgery, 
so that no individual would be tempted to try it on a 
speculative basis. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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- Adequately Supported 


From Philadelphia to Seattle .. . from Halifax 

fo Vancouver .. . Great-West Life representatives 
will be backed by powerful outdoor 

advertising this season. 

By the same token, Great-West men are backed 
by a wide variety of ordinary life, 

annuity, group, and accident and health plans 
and policies designed to meet a multitude 

of needs... and of special interest to 

brokers and surplus writers. 
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HE net rate of interest earned 

by the life insurance companies 
of the United States on their .in- 
vested funds last year dropped under 
3% for the first time in the history 
of the business, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. 

The 1946 earning rate of the 
business was 2.92%, compared with 
3.07% in 1945 and 3.61% in pre- 
war 1940. 

“The investment earning rate of 
the life insurance business has been 
declining almost continuously since 
1925, when an earning rate of about 
5.25% was reported,”’ the Institute 
commented. “This decline has fol- 
lowed and been paced by the decline 
in interest rates on basic investments 
in this same period. 

“The average yield on Aaa cor- 
porate bonds reported by Moody’s 
Investors Service shows a decline 
of 2.35 in the years between 1925 
and 1946, going from 4.88% to 
2.53%. In the same period, U. S. 
Treasury bonds showed a decline 


of practically the same amount, 
although the actual drop is difficult 
to measure with precision, due to 
change in the taxable status of these 
issues. The life insurance earning 
rate dropped about 2.33 in the same 
years, reflecting the close relation- 
ship of life insurance earning rates 
to the general trend of interest rates. 
“The reductions in earnings rates 
have been offset in part by im- 
proved mortality among _ policy- 
holders during these years, but the 
resulting loss in income has been 
sufficient over the 21 years to cause 
adjustment of policy interest rates 
by most companies to new levels 
materially below those used in the 
'20s. By the end of this year, many 
companies will be using 24%, 
21%4% or 244% as the basis of their 
policy computations, in contrast to 
the 3% to 3%% used in the ’20s. 
“The net cost of life insurance to 
policyholders has also been affected 
and is today slightly higher than the 
level of 20 years ago. This would 





Geo. Albert Smith, President 





“DESTINY IS NOT ABOUT THEE 
BUT WITHIN THEE” 


This proverb should become a part of every life 
underwriter's philosophy. The underwriter who plans 
his work—develops good prospecting habits—continu- 
ally adds to his knowledge of the business—and has a 
personal conviction of the purpose and benefits of life 
insurance will find success and happiness in his chosen 


profession and that ''destiny comes from within." 
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INTEREST RATE 


be the natural result of reduced 
investment earning rates, as earnings 
represent one of the three basic 
factors in determining the cost of 
life insurance. The 1946 earnings 
were only about one-half the amount 
that the 1925 earning rate would 
have brought in from the 1946 in- 
vestments. The difference between 
actual 1946 earnings and _ those 
which the 1940 earning rate would 
have provided is about $300,000,000, 

“Currently, the life insurance 
companies are making progress in 
their efforts to improve their earn- 
ings’ position. Many changes are 
being made in portfolio distribution. 
With U. S. Government financing 
needs eased, the investment of new 
funds in U. S. Treasury bonds at 
their lower interest rate is not being 
maintained at the high wartime level. 
At the same time, the companies are 
developing several new channels for 
investment which should improve 
the average earning rate. Among 
these are: rental housing projects; 
real estate held for investment pur- 
poses; a greater volume of pre- 
ferred stocks; more extensive real 
estate mortgage investments.” 

The life insurance company 
earning rates for the years since 
1939 are given by the Institute as 
follows: 

1939—3.70% 

1940—3.61% 

1941—3.41% 1945—3.07% 

1942—3.40% 1946—2.92% 

In 1930 the rate was 5.03%. 


1943—3.29% 
1944 3.19% 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 


N EARLY June the House Ways 
and Means Committee unani- 
mously approved a two-year freeze 
of the Social Security tax at 1%, 
thus continuing the rate that has 
been in effect since inauguration of 
the plan. The Committee further 
approved a new formula which pro- 
vides that the levy on both employ- 
ees and employers will be increased 
to 1.5% beginning January, 1950 
and the rate will be increased to 2% 
for both employee and employer 
January, 1956. 
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INSPECTION REPORTS .- - 


ONTRARY to a widely-held 

belief, this matter of inspections 
in connection with life insurance isn’t 
anything new. It dates back almost 
to the beginning of life insurance 
itself. 

In the old days mutual contri- 
bution societies in England required 
an applicant to come to the head 
ofice for a thorough quizzing. He 
had to bring affidavits to prove he 
was a satisfactory risk and then 
had to wait six months before he 
was accepted. This cumbersome 
method was later supplanted by 
Friends Reports (we .would call 
them Reference Letters today) and 
this practice was in general vogue 


when life insurance came to this 
country. 
Recognizing that references 


would generally be persons who 
would report favorably, the insur- 
ance companies in America began 
supplementing these reports by in- 
vestigation through outside sources. 
A favorite source of such outside 


information was the local credit 
bureau, run for the merchants. 
That’s where we came into the 


picture—and that explains our name. 

Beginning in 1899 with just an 
occasional stray insurance report, the 
Retail Credit Co. has now grown 
into an international organization 
with 116 branch offices and with 
facilities for getting information 
anywhere in the world. 

There are several questions which 
are frequently asked us about this 
business—so much so that I am sure 
they must be in your mind. Let's 
look at one or two of these. 


What Do the Reports Cover? 


Our blanks are in a questionnaire 
form. The questions on our life in- 
surance blank are pitched to cover 
the following points : 

(a) Identity—to be sure we are 
reporting on the proper person. 

(b) Duties—to properly classify 
the risk for rating purposes. 

(c) Finances—to give a general 
idea of the calibre of the man. 


Part of Business 


(d) Health — (from layman’s 
point of view only) as a check on his 
statements to the examiner. 

(e) Habits—how much he drinks, 
whether he ever gets drunk and 
how drunk he gets. 

(f) Reputation and standing in 
the community. 

The reports, as you can see, are 
primarily character reports and are 
used in conjunction with other 
papers to assist in properly under- 
writing the risk. Briefly, the ex- 
aminer tells what condition he is in 
now ; we report on the kind of life 
he is living as an indication of the 
possibility of his living out his ex- 
pectancy. 


What's the Value of Them? 


To the Company, they mean low- 
ered mortality. Records show that 
about 34%4% are so unfavorable as 
to warrant an outright rejection. 
That means that out of every 1000 
applicants, 35 are good candidates 
for an early death. Only one or two 
such deaths will more than pay the 
cost of the reports, and again the 
records show that these “candidates” 
do die early. In addition, there is 
the matter of additional premium 
through ratings imposed because of 
information in reports. 

There are benefits to the agent, 
too. Anything that helps protect 
your company and make it stronger 
must be helpful to you. Then, too, 
these reports have enabled your 
companies to place in your hands 
tools which, otherwise, you probably 
never would have had: double in- 
demnity, disability benefits, non- 
medical insurance. Without reports 
from an outside, disinterested 
source, such benefits would be far 
too hazardous to touch. In addition 
to this, we see, almost every day, 


cases which appear so irregular 


by W. D. HOOPER 
Manager 
Detroit Retail Credit Co. 


and doubtful that no company could 
afford to take the risk, unless it is 
backed up by a good strong, disin- 
terested report clearing up the doubt- 
ful feature. 


Who Makes Them? 


We frequently hear comments 
about “sending out boy scouts” to 
do this work. Now that the war is 
over, we are back to: our prewar 
standards, which means that we 
are hiring young men between the 
ages of 22 and 28. Most of them 
are veterans. All of them have a 
high school education and many 
have college training. Their back- 
ground has been carefully scruti- 
nized and they haye been closely 
checked as to character and adapta- 
bility. If you could visit one of our 
offices, I am sure you would be 
impressed by their appearance and 
manner. They are clean-cut, alert 
and aggressive. They have been 
carefully selected, — thoroughly 
trained and they are closely super- 
vised. We are indeed proud of them. 


How Are Reports Made? 


This is a hard question to an- 
swer specifically because there are 
so many angles to it. To be quite 
general about it, the inquiries are 
first put through our files and local 
directories to get all possible leads 
and sources of information—former 
businesses or residence addresses, 
names of employers or neighbors 
or other sources. Then they are put 
through an informant file where 
the names of key informants for 
various business houses, trades, or 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Inspection Reports—Continued 


sections of the city are listed—men 
who know people and who know us. 

Then they are sorted to the vari- 
ous sections of the city. Each in- 
spector works in an_ established 
“section” where he has a chance to 
become acquainted with people and 
sources of information. Frequently 
two or more inspectors will work 
on the same case, if the various 
sources are scattered, and their in- 
formation will be consolidated in one 
report. At times, it becomes a mat- 
ter of following your nose—“I don’t 
know him but John Doe will’—and 
we often wind up far from the place 
that we had planned. 








How Do You Keep Out Prejudice? 


We don’t worry about this exactly 
the way you are thinking when you 
ask this question. Our iron clad 
rule, that no unfavorable informa- 
tion is to be submitted unless it 
has been confirmed, takes care of 
most* of the “knife-in-the-back”’ 
situations. The kind of prejudices 
we are afraid of is the kind that 
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tends to whitewash. That is much 
more difficult to spot. 

You can appreciate, from all of 
this, that making reports isn’t an 
easy job. An inspector knows that 
he must get close enough to get 
correct information but not so close 
as to cause a complaint. If he fails 
either way, he will hear from i 
promptly and emphatically. It takes 
a lot of ingenuity, aggressiveness 
and imagination, and, with it all, he 
must be constantly pleasant, tactful 
and diplomatic. It’s fascinating 
work, but it’s hard and he needs 
all the help he can get. 

You agents can help him greatly 
and in so doing you will be helping 
yourself. Be sure to give full and 
correct identification. An address 
given incorrectly as East 9th St. can 
be a long way from the correet 
West 9th St. number. Transposi- 
tion of numbers causes numerous 
delays. A failure to give the maiden 
name of young married women or 
the father’s name in case of juve- 
niles frequently stumps us and 
further delays the case. Complete 
and correct identification means a 
prompt report which for you means 
prompt issuance. 

Give us tips on delicate situations 
such as a married woman working 
as single, or the situation where a 
man wants insurance but his wife 
doesn’t approve. Not knowing of 
these things, we can easily upset 
the applecart. A little note attached 
to the inquiry will warn us. 

Many insurance men educate their 
applicants to expect an inspection. 
They use it as a sales talk just as 
they do the matter of the examina- 
tion—‘“Let’s see, first, if you can 
get it.” Such education will do much 
to avoid disturbance, if he should 
hear of the investigation. 

And finally, let us know when 
anything goes wrong. Our men are 
human; we know they are going to 
make mistakes. We know that there 
are going to be occasional errors and 
complaints. We are trying our best 
to hold these to a minimum but when 
they do occur we want to know 
about it so that we may take what- 
ever corrective action is necessary. 

It is our aim to do all that we caf 
to help you make this institution 
of life insurance even bigger and 


better and finer. 
—From Inspection Service 
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NEW 


our business by passing laws, 

by court decisions, and by rul- 
ings of government officials. Com- 
plaints of policyholders and opinions 
of critics help to determine our 
course, for ours is a business that by 
its very nature must be conducted 
in the public interest. 

I am going to talk about how so- 
ciety thinks we should underwrite 
life insurance, and by underwriting 
I mean to include all the steps 
from the development of the policy 
through the sale to the issue and 
placing of the policy. Our agents 
call themselves underwriters, and 
properly so. They are field under- 
writers and are responsible for the 
proper sale of our product. We, the 
home office underwriters, are re- 
sponsible for seeing that it is prop- 
erly priced and issued. Both are 
responsible for seeing that our com- 
panies do the things society wants 
us to do, so far as that is compatible 
with sound practice. 


S ICIETY tells us how to run 


Good and Bad Rules 


Some of-society’s rules about un- 
derwriting are so well established 
we seem to have always had them; 
others are readily accepted as de- 
sirable; some we would rather do 
without. For example: 

1. We are told that if we issue a 
policy it’s up to us to determine 
whether or not the applicant told the 
truth on his application, and if we 
don’t find it out within two years 
(one year in some states), we can’t 
complain about it. 

2. Society says that it’s against 
public policy to allow a man to take 
out insurance in contemplation of 
suicide, but says we have to pay for 
suicides. after a certain period of 
time, two years in most states, be- 
cause that time by itself is sufficent 
evidence that the policy was not 
taken out with suicide in mind. One 
State still insists that we prove the 
insured contemplated suicide when 





he took out the policy, and juries in 
all states have very reasonable 
JULY 1, 1947 


OCIAL ASPEOTS 


* TADERWRITING 


doubts unless the facts are very clear. 
That puts it squarely up to the home 
office underwriter. 

3. We are told that we can ex- 
clude the risk of military and naval 
service in time of war if we say so 
in the policy. But just how this 
should be done brought out some 
conflicting views, not only in some 
states but within the industry itself, 
until our country became an active 
participant in World War II. Some- 
thing that is worrying some people 
is that many states at present allow 
us only a very limited protection 
against war hazards unless the in- 
sured is in military or naval service, 
whatever that may be, in time of 
war, whenever that may be. Some 
few companies that had for years ex- 
cluded the military and naval risk 
were forced to decide that it was in- 
advisable to invoke this limitation 
during World War II because most 
companies had not excluded this 
risk and public reaction to such en- 
forcement would have seriously 
damaged their position. 


Flying 


4. We are told we can exclude 
certain aviation hazards if we say 
so in our policy. In many states we 
are told that we can’t do this so far 
as flying as a fare-paying passenger 
over a scheduled airline is con- 
cerned. One state has gone even 
further and said that we can’t ex- 
clude the scheduled passenger haz- 
ard and we can’t charge any extra 
premium for it. Another state says 
we can’t exclude the aviation hazard 
even though the applicant tells us 
he is going to take up pilot training 
and expects to become a professional 
pilot next month. A reading of re- 
cent court decisions indicates we are 
rapidly approaching the time when 
society will expect all life insurance 


by PEARCE SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President & Associate Actuary, 
Prudential 


and double indemnity provisions to 


. cover flying as a passenger in any 


kind of a plane. 


5. Society says that no one can 
apply for insurance on someone else 
unless there is an insurable interest. 
It is a tribute to the indystry and to 
underwriting that there is so little 
expressed in the statutes and in court 
decisions about insurable interest. 
It proves that the element of specu- 
lation has been well controlled and 
does not require rules and regula- 
tions other than the most general 
on the part of society. 


6. With respect to insurance on 
the lives of children, society has said 
that there must be insurable interest, 
and in some states has gone further 
and said that the amount of insur- 
ance that can be obtained on the life 
of a child must be limited to some 
certain small amount. Again it is a 
tribute to the industry that in a 
number of states in past years this 
limitation has demonstrated its 
ability to prevent abuses in this field 
and it is no longer necessary to 
worry about it. 


Discrimination 


7. The laws of a number of states 
say that in underwriting applicants 
for life insurance, companies cannot 
discriminate between risks of the 
same prospect of longevity. This is 
clearly a superfluous instruction be- 
cause equity is the first aim of un- 
derwriting. But society says, also, 
we must charge the same rate f 
the smallest unit we sell as for the 
largest, and that rule makes it hard 
to be equitable. 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Social Aspects—Continued 


8. In New York State the law 
says that any life insurance company 
operating in that state cannot spend 
more than a certain amount of 
money in the acquisition of new 
business and must keep its over-all 
expenses within certain limits. We 
all know the background of that law 
and the influence it has exerted for 
nearly 40 years. 

9. The laws of most states pro- 
vide penalties if a policyholder is 
persuaded to drop insurance that 
he is now carrying for a new policy, 
if a full and complete comparison is 
not given him between the old and 
the new. The drop in interest rates 
has rather effectively taken care of 
the problem of twisting for the time 
being. We have had, however, in 
recent months one of the severest 
tests on this question that ever had 
to be faced. _The industry was placed 





in a difficult spot with respect to 
National Service Life Insurance, 
and our field underwriters can well 
be proud of the fact that there has 
been such little complaint from for- 
mer servicemen that they were 
tricked into dropping their very 
valuable coverage. 

This is just a brief enumeration 
of some of the things we have been 
told. Each point would bear study 
as to its background—why it became 
necessary. 


"Bequest" Life Insurance 


We occasionally see a claim we 
must pay because the policy is in- 
contestable even though there was 
gross misrepresentation in connec- 
tion with the application. The de- 
pression of the early 1930's led to 
a discussion as to whether the laws 
should not be changed to permit the 
suicide clause to be effective for 5 
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years, and many companies changed 
from a one to a two-year clause 
The problems of war clauses are 
still fresh in our minds and opr 
draftsmanship of other days plagues 
us any time an aviation claim gets 
into court. These and some other 
rules bind us at times when we 
would prefer a little more latitude. 

Society gave us these rules be 
cause it didn’t like the way things 
were done before the rules were laid 
down—by perhaps only a small seg- 
ment of the industry—or because it 
was afraid of the way things would 
be done without specific rules. 

This water is over the dam but 
there was a time when it wasnt. 
Let’s go up-stream from the dam 
and see what we find. 

A number of insurance authori- 
ties advocate selling life insurance 
for bequest purposes. The idea is 
that institutions which depend upon 
charitable contributions are wp 
against hard times because of low in- 
terest and high taxes. They advo- 
cate the sale of life insurance payable 
to these institutions in order to guar- 
antee that they have their necessary 
funds. The problem goes something 
like this: A reasonably wealthy man 
wants to leave a hundred thousand 
dollars to his favorite charity. It 
would give him a great deal of per- 
sonal satisfaction to make a substan- 
tial gift which would serve as a 
memorial to him for posterity. He 
can do it by buying a $100,000 life 
insurance policy payable to the in- 
stitution with a premium of $3,00 
per annum. He can deduct this pre- 
mium as a charitable contribution 
from his income tax and reduce the 
net cost to him to about $1,500. It 
makes a very attractive picture be- 
cause he cannot see any other way 
in which he could arrange to leave 
$100,000 in cash to this institution 
at his death. (He has, of course, all 
the insurance he needs for his heirs.) 

Multiply this man by 1,000. The 
institution stands to get $100,000; 
000—eventualiy. But they must 
wait for the mortality table to op- 
erate, and it may be a long time be- 
fore they have as much cash coming 
in as they need. 

The directors of the institution are 
quite likely to figure out that if they 
could persuade 1,000 men to pay 
$3,000 a year each on a life insurance 
policy, they might persuade them to 
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ange covivibute the same amount—a total INN 0400000 
of 33,000,000!—each year. ey 
S ate could then go to work right away WHY RELIANCE SALESMEN ARE Successful! 
dour with that income. And their bene- 
lagues factors would have the pleasure of 
1 getse seeing their contributions at work. 
other? Under the insurance plan, it would 
‘N Wel be many years before they could ex- 
‘tude, pect to collect as much as $3,000,000 
°S bef in one year. 
things ; 
re laid No Miracles 
Il seg- 
Use it Life insurance works miracles for 
Wwouldi the widow and her children, but it 
cannot miraculously create an en- 
m but! dowment of $100,000,000 out of thin 
vasn't} air. It can only take the premiums, 
> dam} invest what is not needed for ex- 
penses and claims and gradually 
thori-f§ build up the fund. 
‘Tamer Our endowed institutions are suf- ALL FOR ONE AND ONE FOR ALL 
. is} fering from reduced income and they 
hy _ — but : 5 storesacene 1% Gem From one million capital to $225,000,000 assets in 44 
up} ability of using insurance for this : : ; 
ow in-} purpose. And I don’t think we shall years—that’s the story of Reliance growth. During the 
advo-| try to make the case better by asking same time insurance in force grew from zero to over 
ayable} for special tax consideration. $780,000,000. 
/Suar- There has been some agitation in 
essary} recent years for laws which would But these figures don’t tell the whole story. They indicate 
otha permit insurance taken out spe- a very successful company, but there’s another side to the 
y man{ cifically for estate tax purposes to : . . . 
SOE ‘he coctieliel Gams the aetete. tikes picture—Reliance representatives have grown with the 
ty. It} insurance has the ideal quality for Company. They and the Reliance are still growing— 
f per-P tax purposes of being available in rapidly. Old and new men alike are going forward 
bstan-f cash just when it is needed. Such a with Relisace. 
aS 4) use of insurance has something to 
as = ——a * ' and I can ead nothing 
, g with asking our law-makers 
he in-] if that isn’t satisfactory to society. 
a etn RELIANCE LIFE 
: ze Tax Angle 
yution 
ce the These suggested uses of insurance CISURANCE COMPANY OF PFTTIEERGE 
00. Ith recall th ay lat 1 ave ts ir ‘ent Attonta. nse alg cee oy 
ee ee ee ae Sommere Ghlaese essen” lesion Neale Sen francine 
times. Birmingham Cincinnati Jackson Martinsburg Norfolk Seattle 
r wal] _ First, the specific exemption of <= Ga. ee ae: eee” Cee 
| eavel $40,000 which life insurance had 
tution) enjoyed in the matter of estate taxes — HVMUIITTIIITINNIUIIIIITINIIININIITTNNINIIIUNNILINIILTVITIVIULIIIULNNIOAIIOLTIAOOLANHUL 
be: al was discontinued by Congress and out evidence of insurability because Third, a few years ago a man who 
'ews-)1 replaced by a total exemption of no evidence was necessary, and most wanted a certain amount of insur- 
. The $60,000. There is something incon- of it was sold because it was thought ance could get it by borrowing the 
),000;) sistent in a society which encour- that the element of life insurance amount of the single premium from 
must! ages life insurance and then takes qualified under the special exemp- his bank at, say, 14% interest, and 
to OP} part of it away in the form of estate tion accorded it in the estate tax buying the amount of single pre- 
ns be- taxes. Unless the specific exemption laws. However, the Bureau of In-  mium life insurance that could give 
onung} is abused, such an exemption would, ternal Revenue and the courts him the net protection he desired. 
I am sure, meet with general public thought otherwise and are clearly on The interest on his loan was de- 
on ars} favor. We can hope that the special record now as saying that this com-  ductible from his tax and if his taxes 
if they} status of insurance may be restored. bination is nothing but a pure invest- were heavy enough, the net cost was 
oe Second, several years ago, much ment and cannot be considered in- lower than the cost of buying whole 
iranet} single premium life insurance was — surance in any respect. And we can- life insurance for the same net cov- 
rem 07 sold along with life annuities, with- not quarrel with that opinion. iCantinesd on tie ext pecs! 
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Social Aspects—Continued 


erage. This scheme didn’t make 
much headway and was stopped al- 
together when the tax laws were 
changed to make such interest not 
deductible. 


Still Great Need 


This all means to me that we 
must be careful not to ask for spe- 
cial privileges unless we can clearly 
prove that the public interest is not 
offended. Perhaps we lost our spe- 
cial exemption of $40,000 because 





- we asked too much or didn’t guard 


against abuses of it. 

There is still a need for a great 
volume of insurance on the bread- 
winners of this country. Earning 
power is the primary base for life 
insurance. It is only partially in- 
sured today. Until the  bread- 
winners are adequately insured we 
have not done our job properly. 

As home office underwriters you 
have probably had misgivings about 
some of these propositions for large 
amounts of insurance which are not 
based on earning power, and which 
involve at best a tenuous element of 








“Gentlemen, how do you rate as fathers?” 


Bankerslifemen Aren't Easily 
Fooled by Appearances 


Despite the cartoon, Bankers/ifemen have learned through schooling 
and experience not to be taken in by what may appear on the surface. 
They have learned that to render full and efficient service they must 


get down to basic facts. 


Part of that knowledge comes from the skill with which they are 
introduced to the business by their trained agency managers and part 
from the schools under home office direction which they attend. From 
a program which combines theory, ‘“Booklearning’”’ and _ practical 
experience so well; they are bound to emerge as well balanced insur- 


ance underwriters. 


The ability to get the facts and not act upon just what shows on 
the surface makes the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life under- 
writer you like to know as a friend, fellow worker, or competitor. 


Bankers /7/e CoMPANY 


MOINES 


DES 
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insurable interest. They require 
careful selection; there is always a 
suspicion of anti-selection. When we 
insure breadwinners and earning 
power, the problem is easy. 

That brings me to what I want 
to say about the underwriting of 
small policies, and in particular In- 
dustrial policies. 

Most of the criticism of Indus- 
trial insurance that has been voiced 
concerns the expense rate. Small 
units of insurance and frequent pre- 
mium payments obviously are ex- 
pensive to handle. The record is 
much better than the critics realize 
when credit is given to Industrial 
insurance for all the service that is 
rendered by the agent in collecting 
the premiums and servicing the pol- 
icy. Nevertheless, it is necessary 
that we conduct this business at a 
reasonable cost. 


Industrial 


Industrial insurance came in for 
some criticism because there were 
instances where too little of the 
family’s insurance was on the bread- 
winner. These were few in com- 
parison to the total, but it only takes 
a few to make ammunition for the 
critics. There has been a great im- 
provement in this respect but we 
cannot be complacent about it. We, 
at the home office, need to be on our 
guard so that there will be no basis 
for criticism in the future. 

The “facility of payment” clause 
which was commonly used, worked 
much better than its critics wanted 
to believe. There were surprisingly 
few complaints. But there were 
some and the critics painted a very 
dark picture of all the injustices that 
followed from this clause. It has 
been abandoned and _ beneficiaries 
are now named just as in Ordinary 
policies. Whether this is an im- 
provement or not remains to be seen. 
At least it is more expensive. 

The laws and regulations of New 
York State set up some specific rules 
about the conduct of Industrial in- 
surance. They say that an individual 
should not be sold more than $1,000 
of Industrial insurance in all com- 
panies. This expresses the view that 
when more than that very small 
amount of insurance can be afforded, 
it should be sold on a plan of insur- 
ance that is less expensive to handle. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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QUESTION arises in the minds 
Asi many Underwriters during 
these rapid-moving days of 1947— 
“How to gear our interviews to the 
brief time available ?” : 

No doubt Gas Rationing taught 
many of us a new improved tech- 
nique in securing appointments on 
the telephone, so to start with, we 
have this first requirement of a suc- 
cessful interview—we can see our 
prospect under favorable circum- 
stances at a time he himself has set. 

What are we going to talk about ? 
How are we going to hold his in- 
terest this first five minutes? How 
can we “penetrate his indifference” ? 
Any service which he feels is sin- 
cerely offered for his benefit will 
no doubt interest him—but if the 
interview does not “click” during 
those fatal early moments, we might 
as well pick up our rate-books and 
depart. 





Ideal Method 


There is a method for getting and 
holding my _ prospect’s attention 
which has worked out successfully 
for me because it is brief, definite 
and streamlined—it fits in with this 
1947 pace. I have used it in revis- 
ing programs of present clients, on 
age-changes and in all my sales, 
however, it is in connection with 
sales made through Direct Mail that 
this medium has proven itself with- 
out equal. I refer to the use of a 
graph or chart showing the pros- 
pect’s financial journey through life 
—and especially bringing to his at- 
tention the strength and weakness 
of his present program. 

My prospects for this type of in- 
terview have been secured from my 
clients, with the promise that I will 
not use their names without permis- 
sion. In this way my clients are 
more willing to give me names in 
larger quantities. Before I ask for 
names, I have selected the type of 
Direct Mail I am going to use, so I 
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by ANNA M. ROZELLE 
Provident Mutual 


qualify my prospecting for names to 
fit this type, and while this pro- 
cedure reverses the usual “referred 
lead” technique, it works with Di- 
rect Mail—for Direct Mail operates 
on a law of average and implies the 
use of many names. 

For about two years I have used 
this graph type of Direct Mail as 
offered by my Home Office because 
it is expertly designed, inexpensive 
and carries with it the prestige of 
my Company. Many Companies 
and Services offer a similar graph. 





By circularizing names given me 
by my clients with the idea that a 
particular letter is to be used, my 
interview is all planned by the time 
a reply is received, in fact the pro- 
cedure can become more or less 
standardized. I send in 50 or more 
names each month, and am always 
supplied with people to see. As soon 


- as the reply card comes in from the 


Home Office, I write my prospect 
telling him that the Chart for which 
he sent has been received and is 
awaiting delivery and that I will 
phone him for an appointment. I do 
it this way deliberately because I 


NING TE UNTER VIEW 


want him to know that I am a 
woman and that a personal inter- 
view is desired. Right here may I 
say that this graph does require a 
short persorial interview to complete 
and therefore I consider it superior 
to any Direct Mail offers that can 
be mailed such as memo books, pen- 
cils, etc. It is not to the replier’s 
advantage for me to mail his graph, 
and I make him realize this fact. 
This method saves time, and is much 
more satisfactory because the re- 
pliers who are only interested in 
“something for nothing” are elimi- 
nated on the telephone. Of course 
my replies from Direct Mail will 
be no better than the names circular- 
ized. Some types of men are graph- 
minded and some are not but it is 
easy to swing into another type of 
selling once I am in the prospect’s 
presence. 


"Bird-dog” 


Direct Mail does not sell—it is 
merely the “bird-dog’’—it rings bells 
for us and uncovers prospects not 
easy to approach any other way. 
The timid man who thinks he has 
been sought out by the Home Office 
in some special way because of cer- 
tain attainments, will be receptive 
to Direct Mail. My experience has 
been that very few men ask where 
the Company got their names, or 
why I am calling on them rather 
than handling the matter by mail. 
It is a selling job that improves with 
experience and follows the old rule 
that if you want someone to do 
something, you must make it easy 
for him. 


Prospects 


During the War there were many 
changes in all Cities of any size. 
The Factory Manager, for instance, 
buried in a back office and often 
living in the suburbs, unknown and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Streamlining—Continued 


busy with his family, will answer 
Direct Mail. His name will appear 
in a trade journal or college bulletin. 
Most Cities contain many new-com- 
ers who are good prospects for Di- 
rect Mail. 

It is fairly easy to secure names 
for Direct Mail when you deliver 
the graph. It soon becomes a con- 
tinuous chain. Many of these are 
young married men, hungry for in- 
formation and they need this serv- 
ice. Of course Direct Mail entails 


some night work, but my experi- 
ence has been that night work elimi- 
nates or minimizes competition and 
has many advantages. 

If you wish to streamline your 
interview making it concise and ef- 
fective—use a graph. If you wish 
to broaden your field and never be 
without some place to. go and some- 
one to see—‘merchandise” your 
product through Direct Mail. The 
combination is dignified, interesting 
and it pays off.* 


$100,000 in May for Miss Rozelle—Editors, 


A Good Company “Growing” Philosophy 


PLANT AND CULTIVATE.... 


An accurate Selection philosophy within 
the mind and heart of each Field Leader. 





writer. 


The desire and will to more thoroughly 
train the carefully selected field under- 


Effective company cooperation in 
‘‘follow-through”’ training of the “‘se- 
8 g 


lected”? men. 


Plant a GOOD MAN ... Cultivate a GOOD 


MAN ... Harvest the Long 


Ss 


Better Public Relations— Better Company Growth 
—Lower Net Cost to Policyholders. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
UNDERWRITERS 


Lifshey President 


AWRENCE L. LIFSHEY of 

the New York Life Insurance 
Company was elected President of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York at the As. 
sociation’s annual meeting held last 
month. 

Other officers elected by the As- 
sociation are Benjamin D. Salinger 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, Administrative Vice 
President; Sidney L. Wolkenberg 
of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, Public Relations Vice 
President; James Elton Bragg of 
the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Educational Vice President; 
Louis W. Sechtman of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, Treas- 
urer. 

Directors elected to serve through 
June, 1950, are: Harry C. Ard, Con- 
necticut General; Edwin Bukofzer, 
New York Life; Harold J. Cronin, 
Prudential; Edward G. Cunning- 
ham, Metropolitan Life; John H. 
Evans, Home Life; Timothy W. 
Foley, State Mutual; and Raymond 
F. Thorner, Berkshire Life. Also 
elected Directors, to fill vacancies, 
were Harry N. Kuesel of the 
Phoenix Mutual, to serve through 
June, 1949, and Randolph M. Sa- 
ville, Connecticut Mutual, and Selby 
L. Turner, New England Mutual, 
to serve through June, 1948. 


N. A. L. U. 
Membership Record 


A WE go to press (June 16), 
membership in the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters to- 
taled approximately 48,000. It is 
expected that 50,000 will be ex- 
ceeded by the end of June, when 
the fiscal year closes. The goal set 
for 1947 is 55,000 and the Associa- 
tion hopes to register this total be- 
fore the annual convention opens in 
soston in September. 

Last year’s membership of 49,670, 
registered at the year end, was the 
highest in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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HERE are several ways in 
which a pension plan can be 
funded, but this discussion will 
concern only the group permanent 
method. A group permanent con- 
tract provides a fully insured plan in 
contrast to a self-administered plan. 
Briefly, the advantages of an insured 
type of program, covering both pen- 
sion and death benefits, are: 
(1) Increased employee satisfac- 
tion because his benefit is purchased 
each year and is not affected by any 


future employer-employee  differ- 
ences. 

(2) Guarantees as to cost ele- 
ments. 


(3) A way to avoid fluctation in 
cost and possible losses which occur 
as most groups are not large enough 
to give an average investment ex- 
perience and an average death rate. 

(4) More substantial death bene- 
fits and retirement options possible 
under insured plans. 

(5) Services of technical experts 
in making actuarial computations 
and in administration. 

(6) Freedom from investment 
and administrative problems foreign 
to the normal business activity of 
the employer. 

These advantages very generally 
offset the feeling that it is preferable 
to handle all of one’s own affairs, 
since final costs will be measured by 
actual experience with the odds fav- 
oring an insurance company because 
they work on a mass basis. 

The group permanent method of 
providing an employees’ welfare 
program can be presented in its 
simplest form by answering a series 
of questions. 

1. What provisions does a group 
permanent contract contain? 
This is.a contract between the in- 

surance company and the employer 

providing employee benefits in re- 
turn for level premium payments. 

Such a contract when used for fund- 

ing a pension plan normally contains 

all the provisions of the plan without 
need for a separate trust agreement 
unless desired. The group perma- 
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GROUP PERMANENT 


by D. N. WARTERS, 
Executive Vice-President 
Bankers Life Company, 
Des Moines, lowa 


nent contract used for pension pur- 
poses contains an eligibility provi- 
sion; a complete benefit formula 
describing benefits for each em- 
ployee and when and how they be- 
come available; vesting provisions 
showing rights and values available 
to any employee withdrawing from 
the plan; a premium payment pro- 
vision, including provision for em- 
ployee contributions if desired; a 
dividend provision; provisions de- 
fining the rights and values of every- 
one involved in the event of complete 
termination of the contract; and 
general provisions concerning ad- 
ministration of the contract and em- 
ployees’ rights under it. 

2. What benefits and advantages 
does it offer employees? - 
First, a retirement income com- 

mencing at retirement age and based 
on the adopted formula set out in 
the contract. This is payable for life 
to the pensioner, and it generally is 
provided that it shall be paid to the 
beneficiary for the balance of a fixed 
number of years, usually 5 or 10, if 
the pensioner dies before he has re- 
ceived payment for that term. Sev- 
eral retirement options are available 
to the individual. 

Second, a liberal death benefit if 
the employee dies before retirement, 
usually $1,000 for each $10 of 
monthly retirement income. Settle- 
ment options similar to those in in- 
dividual policies are offered for the 
beneficiary. 

Third, group underwriting, mak- 
ing insurance available to each ac- 
tively working employee. An ample 
death benefit is very desirable to the 
average employee and _ particularly 
wanted by those who are uninsur- 
able so far as individual policies are 
concerned, causing them to promote 
the plan and urge enough fellow em- 
ployees to enroll so the plan may be 
put in force. 





Fourth, withdrawal benefits in 
the form of paid-up life insurance. 
Vested values can be given in cash, 
but the paid-up insurance plan and a 
conversion privilege is generally pre- 
ferred. This is highly valued by the 
average employee, since it permits 
him to continue protection for his 
dependents at a reasonable cost. 

3. How much is the premium and 
how is it paid? 

This is a level premium plan un- 
der which the amount of retirement 
income to be paid each employee is 
estimated in advance and the cost 
of providing this total amount of 
retirement income is to be a level 
premium payable each year until his 
retirement or prior death. The pre- 
mium per $10 of retirement income 
is shown in a table in the contract 
for each employee age. There is no 
increase in premium for an employee 
unless his salary is increased and it 
is desired to provide a greater pen- 
sion on that account. The total pre- 
mium outlay each year on the part 
of the employer is the total of the 
level premiums payable for each em- 
ployee less values coming back to 
the employer on account of employ- 
ees terminating employment and less 
any dividends paid by the insurance 
company. 

4. What does a group permanent 
contract offer from the 
ployer’s viewpoint? 

(a) A substantially guaranteed 
future cost as far as existing em- 
ployees are concerned, since pen- 
sions to be paid existing employees, 
on the assumption current salaries 
are continued to retirement, is esti- 
mated in advance and funded by 
level premiums based on the table 
of premiums now in effect under the 
contract. 


em- 


(b) If the number of employees 
does not increase, the total premium 
outlay will generally be less in future 
years. This is due to the fact that 
the initial cost includes some pre- 
miums based on the high ages at 
which some present employees are 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Permanent—Continued 


becoming members of the plan. As 
these retire, they will generally be 
replaced in the plan by beginners at 
young ages for whom premiums are 
materially lower. 

(c) The liberal death benefits 
help materially in winning employee 
appreciation and the additional cost 
is relatively low in a combination 
contract such as this. 

(d) Substantial contributions 
from employees, if desired, are easier 
to get because of the more complete 
protection resulting from liberal 
death and withdrawal benefits as 
well as group underwriting. 

(e) The plan guarantees availa- 
bility of identical coverages for those 
joining the plan in the future and 


for increases to be given to existing 
members on account of future in- 
creases in salary. 

(f) Substantial withdrawal cred- 
its are returned to the employer even 
where the membership of an em- 
ployee is terminated within a year, 
or they can be vested in the em- 
ployee. 

(g) Solves many legal complica- 
tions which arise under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Social Se- 
curity Tax Laws, and the Income 
Tax Laws where cash from an em- 
ployer’s contribution to the plan is 
available to an employee on termina- 
tion of employment prior to retire- 
ment, since under this contract it is 
possible to provide that such values 
be given in the form of paid-up in- 
surance not having a cash value. 
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CHECK THESE 


In Checking Up On The Future 


1. A long range of policies to enable 
you to offer some form of insurance 


2. Rates that compare more than favor- 


3. Commission scale that is outstanding 
by any standard of comparison. 

4. Promotion when ready for it—with 
concrete conditions explained when 
accepting your contract—don’t have 
to haggle when you show the ability. 


ASK ANICO OR ANY ANICO 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Write Vice President 


Amerttcan National 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. L. Moody, Jr., President 














*$1,500,000,000 
SURANCE IN FORCE 





























(h) Flexibility and economy of 
group administration is made avail- 
able. There is a single contract be. 
tween the employer and the insur- 
ance company with a certificate for 
each employee. A simple enrollment 
card makes new members easy to en- 
roll. A single bill is rendered to the 
employer each year for the entire 
premium. 

(i) A contract is tailored to fit 
the needs of the case after consulta- 
tion between the employer, broker 
and the insurance company. No two 
cases are alike. 

5. Is there more than one group 
permanent plan? 

There are many different pro- 
visions that can be included in a 
group permanent contract and many 
different plans. 


6. Where can group permanent con- 
tracts be used? 

Because it is a group contract, 
group permanent is not offered un- 
less at least 50 persons are going to 
join the plan immediately, and be- 
cause of the work required of the 
insurance company in preparing the 
contract, companies generally re- 
quire that the initial group insured 
contemplate prospective pensions 
totalling at least $2,500 a month. 
Group permanent plans are particu- 
larly suited to situations where it is 
desired to offer a complete benefit 
program to employees ; to situations 
where the employer wishes very sub- 
stantial guarantees as to. possible 
future costs ; to situations where the 
employer is interested in level pre- 
miums with level or reducing costs 
over future years. Simple enroll- 
ment procedures make the plan par- 
ticularly adaptable to large groups 
of employees and group underwrit- 
ing takes care of all. 

7. How can additional information 
be obtained? 

The companies offering group 
permanent plans have available for 
consultation salaried home office 
men who will help a broker or insur- 
ance agent prepare and present a 
proposal for an employer’s consider- 
ation. Since the contract is tailored 
to meet the needs of each particular 
situation and there is a choice be- 
tween a wide variety of provisions, 
this personal service is necessary and 
is furnished gladly. 


Before Conference on Employee Pension 
Plans, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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AGENT'S MORALE 


N GROPING about for a subject 

which would be equally suitable in 

Canada and the VU. S. A., it oc- 
curred to me that human nature is 
the same the world over and there- 
fore if the subject dealt with human 
relationships, I could not stray far 
off the path of pertinency. Perhaps 
the subject of morale has been as 
widely discussed during the past 
decade as any item dealing with 
agency management. It would be 
reasonable to wonder therefore why 
this subject was selected at this time. 
There are various reasons for this 
selection. 

Because of the war a great many 
companies have not held educational 
conferences for their field forces for 
six years or more. Again the war re- 
stricted travel both of Home Office 
men to the field and the field men 
to the Home Office. Since the end 
of the war, a great many new agents 
have entered the business, giving us 
a larger than normal proportion of 
new personnel. Furthermore the ma- 
jority of these new field representa- 
tives are ex-service men. These men 
have been subjected to the caste sys- 
tem which is to a degree a necessary 
part of our armed services. They 
cast a querulous eye on rank as such, 
They do not assume that because a 
man is a Manager or an Agency Vice 
President, or other Home Office of- 
ficial that he necessarily is also a 
leader. They are realistic and judge 
each individual on his own merits 
rather than by his title. 


Common Error 


There are other reasons for dis- 
cussing the subject of morale. It is 
an error to assume that because sales 
production is high, because earnings 
of our field forces have increased, 
because recruiting of more and better 
qualified agents has been less diffi- 
cult, because persistency of business 
is good, that morale automatically is 
good. Morale is based on other and 
more fundamental factors than earn- 
ings. We must not assume that 
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by CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 
Director of Institutional Relations 
Agency Management Association 


morale is good unless we have evi- 
dence that this is the case. Even if 
morale is high, that condition can 
change very quickly. High morale 
is not something which once cap- 
tured is always retained. Further- 
more, it is certainly easier to main- 
tain high morale than it is to build 
or rebuild high morale. 

There is recognition of the fact 
that where morale is poor the entire 
agency process becomes more diffi- 
cult of operation. Low morale agents 
are more reluctant to accept training 
and supervision than are high morale 
agents. Low morale is reflected in 
a slump in work habits, in loss of 
sales efficiency, in poor response to 
motivation and leadership. 


Survey Results 


But I do not wish to labor this 
point any further. The results of 
our Job Opinion Surveys which ad- 
mittedly are based on a much nar- 
rower foundation than are our Job 
Satisfaction Studies show _ that 
whereas the over-all morale of Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers is high, 
there are wide variations in the de- 
gree of satisfaction between the man- 
agerial staff of one company and 
that of another. There are even more 
violent variations in the degree of 
satisfaction expressed toward an ac- 
tivity of one company as against 
that same activity in another com- 
pany. In my opinion every agency 
executive should insist on knowing 
of what his managerial staff is think- 
ing, of the degree of satisfaction of 
his Managers with the various 
phases of company operation. The 
Job Opinion Survey is certainly the 
vehicle by which he can get this in- 
formation. 

It has been truly said that morale 
starts at the top and flows down. If 
the morale of the Manager is poor, 
that of his agents cannot be good. 


If the morale of the agency depart- 
ment is low, that of Managers can- 
not be high. 

It would be interesting to discuss 
the factors which contribute to 
morale in an agency department. For 
purposes of our discussion, however, 
we are going to assume that agency 
department morale is at a high level. 
This assumption pre-supposes that 
the Managing Director or President 
recognizes that a life insurance com- 
pany is primarily a sales and service 
organization, that he therefore de- 
votes a liberal share of his time and 
attention to agency affairs, that he 
gives the agency department an in- 
fluential voice in formulating com- 
pany policy, that he has assured the 
agency department of _ sufficient 
funds and personnel to operate ef- 
fectively, that he is close to the field, 
visiting it from time to time, and 
that he recognizes that the greatest 
asset of a life insurance company 
is its human values. This is a broad 
supposition to make and many of 
us recognize that we cannot make 
it in the case of all companies. 


Influencing Factors 


Specifically I should like to dis- 
cuss the factors which influence 
morale through the relationship of 
the agency department to its man- 
agerial staff. Some years ago in mak- 
ing a life insurance address, I would 
draw largely on my own experience. 
Today I prefer to supplement this 
with the experience of others. How- 
ever, when | began to look for ma- 
terial dealing with managerial 
morale, I could find little if any- 
thing. Most of our attention has 
been concentrated on dealing with 
morale of the agent. Therefore, in 
discussing managerial morale we 
necessarily proceed along uncharted 
waters. 

In our Agency Management 
Schools we state that morale is a 
state of mind, an attitude. In my 
opinion it is more than a mental 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agent's Morale—Continued 


quality. It has in it at least some 
touch of the spiritual. We might 
say that morale is spirit, courage, 
fight, loyalty, belief, ambition, pride, 
faith, and self-discipline. We could 
add many other qualities to our defi- 
nition, 

Again we might say that morale 
is based on knowledge of the busi- 
ness, skill in the business, love of 
the business, financial success, se- 
curity, faith of others in him, in- 
centive to achieve, sympathetic un- 
derstanding, ego recognition, and 
strong leadership. 

Of its importance there can be no 
question. Without good morale, little 
can be accomplished and that little 
only with the greatest effort. 

High morale does not just happen. 
Almost everything which we do in 
our relationship with others affects 
morale either favorably or unfavor- 
ably. This being the case, what can 
we do consciously to build better 
morale. 

For purposes of this discussion I 
have subdivided morale influencing 
activities into four major divisions. 
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The first of these deals with the per- 
sonal supervision and stimulation of 
the Manager by the agency depart- 
ment. 


More Home Office Visits 


The Job Opinion Surveys show 
that Managers want more frequent 
Home Office visits. Perhaps we 
should ask ourselves a few questions 
about these visits to field agencies. 
Does the Manager look forward to 
such visits with pleasure, with anxi- 
ety, or with resignation? Are our 
visits geared to help the Manager 
or do we come into the agency to 
needle or even threaten? Do our 
visits inspire fear or enthusiasm ? Do 
we as Home Office men set a good 
example on our visits by being well 
organized, businesslike, friendly, and 
anxious to help? Are we regarded 
as a friendly associate or as the boss? 
Do we deal with our Manager as we 
suggest to him that he deal with his 
agency associates ? 

Do we invite his confidence on 
social, financial, and agency sales 
problems? Again the Job Opinion 
Survey finds Managers asking that 





Home Office men bring them more 
ideas which have been successfully 
used by others in similar territories, 

Do we carry the Manager’s legiti- 
mate criticisms and constructive sug- 
gestions back to the Home Office and 
then endeavor to make them effec- 
tive? De we promise more than we 
can deliver; promise and then for- 
get; or refuse even to listen to criti- 
cisms and suggestions ? 


Vice Versa 


What about the Manager’s visits 
to the Home Office? Do we have an 
open door policy or a closed shop 
attitude? When he visits the Home 
Office does he have an opportunity 
to meet key executives other than 
those with whom he has immediate 
business, or are our key officials 
cloistered from exposure to the 
field? Do we have a system that as- 
sures that he will be given the cour- 
tesy and attention which is due to 
a visitor? When he questions com- 
pany policy or company rules, do we 
explain to him the reasons under- 
lying these policies and these rules? 
In other words, do we take him into 
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All the life insurance companies in 
America are the “best’’ companies because 
they are all dedicated to helping people 
build individual security. 


All companies are “best’’ because Life 
Insurance is the only means by which to 
compensate for the economic maladjustment 
of death too soon or death too late. 





All companies are ‘the best’ because their 
Agents seek to render to the public the finest 
| service it is possible to give, in connection 
| with a matter which will not be attended to, 
| in most cases, without this service. 
| 
| 
















_The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
oe ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. 


$ ie HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Not to us! 
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More than 19,000 men and women produced the 


$1,284,000,000 of life insurance now in force with THE UNION 
CENTRAL. And, although the Company has many outstanding sales- 
men who have produced tremendous volumes of business, no one under- 
writer has in force as much as one-half of one percent of the Company’s 
total business. 
Does that make the individual agent seem insignificant? 


For translated, this great sales record is simply the result of 
thousands of individual achievements. 
Every Union Central agent is important to his Company. And every 
Union Central agent knows that behind him is the full support, the power 
and prestige, of a Company with 80 years of experience in providing 
financial protection and security for the families of America. 


1867 Cighlielh Anniversary Wear 1947 
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our confidence or do we expect him 
to accept Home Office judgment as 
Olympian ? 

My second major point comes un- 
der the heading of close supervision 
and stimulation. The Job Opinion 
Survey shows that Managers want 
more managerial group conferences. 
Two a year is mentioned frequently 
as a minimum. Have we set. up the 
machinery whereby our Managers 
can make their criticisms and sug- 
gestions known to us without fear 
of personal animosity or reprisal ? 
Do we consult our Managers prior 
to the establishment of basic com- 
pany policies or do we face them 
with accomplished facts? Do we 
make clear our company objectives 
and do we guard against changing 
Lasic policies too frequently, against 
permitting immediate objectives to 
overshadow those of a more funda- 
mental nature? Do we give our 
Managers an opportunity for ad- 
vancement, a feeling of security, or 
do we generally go outside our own 
company ranks in the search for 
managerial candidates 7 
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Recognition and Training 


Do we give fair and proper com- 
pensation and recognition for a job 
well done, or do we glorify volume 
as against quality business, praise 
the newcomer to the exclusion of 
the veteran, extol the flash in the pan 
as against the time proven success- 
ful Manager ? 

Finally, do we train our Manager 
adequately at the time of appoint- 
ment and prior thereto; continually 
retrain him during his managerial 
career? The item rating lowest in 
our Job Opinion Surveys was that 
of managerial training. This is true 
of all companies for which the Job 
Opinion Survey been made. 
Managers believe almost  unani- 
mously that they should be better 
trained at the very start of their 
managerial careers, and that they 
should continue to be retrained 
throughout their careers. 


has 


In our training program do we 
continually rekindle the Manager’s 
enthusiasm for his job and revitalize 
his belief in the importance of his 


job not only to the company but even 
more to the community and to the 
nation? 

Life insurance plays a tremendous 
role in our economic and social life. 
In a period when many strikes are 
detrimental to the public welfare, it 
is interesting to ponder on what 
would happen if life insurance were 
to go on strike. 

If we removed life insurance 
from our economy, our entire way 
of life would change. Banks could 
not make character loans to help in- 
dividuals establish their own busi- 
ness. Men would hesitate to buy or 
build homes which their families 
might lose upon the death of the 
breadwinner. Youngsters would be 
unable to complete their education 
when death struck down the father. 
Families would have to reduce their 
standards of living in order to more 
rapidly accumulate capital against 
the hazard of death or disability of 
the wage earner. [Entrepreneurs 
could not afford to risk capital in 
a business venture, the success of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agent's Morale—Continued 


which depended on one or two key 
men. 

My third major heading deals 
with close mechanical supervision 
and stimulation. It is the funda- 
mental things plus the little things 
which mean the difference between 
good morale and outstanding morale. 

Do we remember birthdays, anni- 
versaries, and other important 
events in the life of our Manager 
and of his family? The answer to 
the question on the Job Opinion 
Survey “How do you feel about 
your company’s interest in you as 
an individual’ is generally rated 
high, but there is a wide variation 
between companies. 

Do we give the Manager ego re- 
cognition when and where it is de- 
served? Do we give him such 
recognition with his family at con- 
ventions or during our visits to his 
home; with his agents at agency 
meetings and conventions; with his 
fellow Managers at managerial con- 
ferences? Do we use our company 
house organ for the purpose of giv- 


ing such recognition? Do we give 
him recognition with his competitors 
through the insurance press? Do we 
give him such recognition with his 
policyholders through company an- 
nouncements and in other ways? Do 
we give him recognition in his com- 
munity through the local press ? 

Do we encourage him to become 
a good citizen in the community ? 

Do we praise him personally when 
he is deserving, letting him know that 
we believe in him, that we trust him? 
Do we remove him once this belief 
and trust has dissipated, or do we 
continue him as a Manager to his 
own misfortune as well as that of 
his associates in the agency ? 


Human Relationship Needed 


Do we check the impact on the 
Manager’s morale of Home Office 
communications from other than the 
agency department? Do we realize 
that curt, cold and uninformative 
letters from the underwriting, med- 
ical, or the actuarial departments are 
efficient destroyers of good morale? 

Do we give thought to the effect 
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of our Home Office clerical staff and 
more particularly of the ageney 
clerical staff upon the morale of our 
Managers and their agents? Again 
our Job Surveys list time after time 
the plea of Managers for morte 
prompt, courteous and informative 
correspondence from the Home 
Office, and more considerate and ef- 
ficient service from Home Office 
cashiers. 

Fourth, and in conclusion, morale 
starts with the selection, training, 
supervision, and compensation of 
our Managers. Quite probably this 
should have been listed first of all, 
Was the sale of the managerial op- 
portunity an honest one? Did we 
give him adequate training for his 
new responsibility? Do we super- 
vise him as closely as_ practical 
within the limits of time and travel? 
Do we pay him for the job we ex- 
pect him to do? Do we preach the 
doctrine of building successful men 
to him but compensate him primarily 
for volume of business, regardless 
of its relationship to developing suc- 
cessful, career underwriters ? 


All Walks of Life 


These problems of human under- 
standing are certainly not limited to 
life insurance. A recent meeting of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion was devoted entirely to this sub- 
ject. One of the outstanding au- 
thorities on human relations in ad- 
dressing this meeting stated that 
“Management is in Darkest Africa 
when it comes to adequately using 
its channels of communication with 
its employees.” 

Another authority went on to 
state “We must stop assuming that 
every executive is automatically an 
expert at handling people, and start 
training them to become proficient 
in this department.” 

As a matter of fact, it would be 
fair to say that the lack of human 
understanding, the lack of confi- 
dence and trust in each other is at 
the bottom of our world problems, 
and that if we could open our chan- 
nels of communication, if we could 
open our minds, if we could give 
sympathetic understanding to each 
other’s viewpoints, then most of our 
problems would be well in the way 
to being resolved. 


Before Agency Section Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Assn. 
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Improving 


HE quality and social value of 

the service which a life insurance 

company can offer to the public 
js dependent directly upon the cali- 
bre of the men and women who 
comprise its field organization. It is 
of the utmost importance that each 
person asked to serve in the capacity 
of field representative be capable 
of making some measureable or pre- 
dictable contribution to the welfare 
of the policyholders of the company 
with which he is to become affiliated. 
Therefore, prior to the employment 
of a field representative, it is neces- 
sary that sufficient information be 
collected to enable each applicant and 
his potential employer to determine 
whether the former will be able to 
acquire a satisfactory degree of skill 
as a life underwriter; and (as a 
result) will, in this profession, be 
able to achieve the degree of security, 
recognition and personal happiness 
which he desires. 


Many Factors 


The total possible number of facts 
which could be collected as a basis 
for making these decisions is almost 
without limit. Consequently, in or- 
der to be practical it is necessary to 
ignore the great majority of them. 
It is generally assumed, however, 
that the facts which it is necessary to 
ignore are less pertinent than the 
relatively few facts given serious 
consideration; and that the J/atter 
have some established value as a 
basis for predicting future success. 
A most important question, there- 
fore, is: “What facts are relevant 
and what facts are to be ignored in 
selecting new Agents ?”’ 

It would be extremely satisfying 
to the speaker if he were able to 
formulate a definite and clear-cut 
answer to this question. At present 
he could do no more than repeat for 
you the common, vague and rather 
meaningless generalities with which 
you are already quite familiar. In 
lieu of such comment the speaker 
proposes to present for your con- 
sideration an outline of a research 
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AGENT SELECTION 


program which it is felt may yield 
the desired answer, and thereby make 
it possible for a company to increase 
the effectiveness of its methods for 
selecting new Agents. 


Characteristics of Success 


Before proceeding to this outline 
it may be useful to remark that be- 
cause of the fact that each employer 
finds it necessary to rely very largely 
upon his own experience and judg- 
ment in deciding upon which of 
several applicants to employ, there 
are about as many bases for making 
such a decision as there are em- 
ployers who have to make it. Be- 
cause of this variety and the lack of 
a thoroughly systematic procedure 
followed alike by all companies we 
may be unaware of many of the 
factors which must be of significance 
in determining whether any given 
applicant may be able to find a suit- 
able career in the profession of life 
underwriting. This comment is not 
to be interpreted as a criticism of 
the value of any employer’s judg- 
ment but is merely meant to empha- 
size the-lack of consistency in the 
approaches which are used. To em- 
phasize this fact still further, sup- 
pose that 10 pre-employment factors 
are known to be significant, and that 
a rule is established to the effect that 
a candidate will be acceptable for 
employment if he qualifies in terms 
of any six of them. Appropriate 
calculation will show that there are 
210 different ways in which a can- 
didate can qualify on six out of ten 
items. Furthermore, there are 720 
ways in which each of these 210 
methods of qualifying an applicant 
could be discovered. This makes a 
total of 151,200 different combina- 
tions of items that might be consid- 
ered. Is it any wonder that different 
individuals, equally competent, can 
be so much at variance with each 


by LEONARD W. FERGUSON, Ph.D. 
Research Section, Field Training 
Division 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


other with respect to their appraisal 
of the significance of pre-employ- 
ment factors as a basis for pre- 
dicting future success. 

In order to determine what char- 
acteristics are related to success it 
is necessary that the concept of 
“success” be accurately and precisely 
defined. There are many definitions 
which might be offered, but the only 
definition of any value for the pur- 
pose at hand is one which makes it 
possible to assign each Agent some 
number that can be said to indicate 
the degree of success he has been 
able to achieve. An obvious index, 
and one that is frequently used, is 
the number which indicates how 
much business an Agent has written. 
It is said, for example, that an Agent 
who has placed $200,000 of ordinary 
business is more successful than one 
who has placed $100,000 of ordinary 
business, etc. While it cannot be 
doubted that such an index pos- 
sesses great significance, in com- 
panies which offer the additional 
services of writing industrial and 
accident and health insurance, sev- 
eral difficulties arise in accepting 
such an index as an entirely satisfac- 
tory measure of success. In this in- 
stance it would seem that a better 
measure of success would be one 
based upon production in all three 
branches of business. Even this 
more comprehensive index, however, 
may leave much to be desired. 

To illustrate some of the diffi- 
culties encountered in developing a 
satisfactory measure of success, con- 
sider an analysis of the various fac- 
tors in'terms of which the relative 
degree of success of Agents can be 
evaluated. These factors include: 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agent Selection—Continued 


1. Length of service with the 
company ; 

2. Total amounts of gross weekly, 
monthly and combined industrial in- 
crease ; 

3. Total amounts of regular, 
monthly and combined ordinary pro- 
duction ; 

4. Total number of accident and 
health policies placed; and 

5. Total amount 
payments. 

Any one 


of commission 


of these 5 variables, or 
any of 31 possible combinations of 


them conceivably might be used as 
an index of success. For example, 
other things being equal, Agents 
who remain with a company for a 
longer period of time may be con- 
sidered more successful than Agents 
who remain with a company for a 
shorter period of time; other things 
being equal, Agents who place a 
greater number of accident and 
health policies may be considered 
more successful than Agents who 
place a lesser number of accident 
and health policies ; and other things 
being equal, Agents who receive a 
larger total of commission payments 
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IS THE SPICE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE SELLING, TOO! 
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may be considered more successfyl 
than Agents who receive a lesser 
total of commission payments; and 
so forth. The difficulty, in each of 
these instances, is that other things 
seldom are equal so that the particu- 
lar index under discussion cannot be 
accepted at its apparent face value, 

Before a_ satisfactory index of 
success can be developed it is neces- 
sary to determine the relationship 
between each of the aforementioned 
variables and each of the others. For 
example, it is necessary to discover 
the relationship: (1) between pro- 
duction in each branch of business 
with that in each of the others; (2) 
between production in each branch 
of business and length of service; 
and (3) between production in each 
branch of business and amount of 
commission payments, and so forth, 
When these interrelationships have 
been determined it will then, but not 
before, be possible to attempt the 
construction of a composite index 
of success which will allow each 
component part to exert its proper 
influence. 


Weighting 


Results secured by other investi- 
gators have demonstrated that the 
only measure of success which can 
be ‘considered satisfactory is one: 
(1) in which each component part 
is highly correlated with each of the 
other components; and (2) which 
reveals some minimum degree of 
consistency from one year to 
another. Thus if a composite index 
of success is to have as component 
parts, production in the various 
branches of the business there should 
be a high degree of relationship be- 
tween production in these various 
branches of the business; and pro- 
duction in each branch of the busi- 
ness should show some consistency 
from year to year. If it is found, 
upon examination of the appropriate 
data, that there is a low relationship 
(1) between production in any one 
department and that in any other; 
and (2) between production in any 
one year and that in any other year, 
the probability that a satisfactory 
measure of (based _ solely 
upon the factors heretofore men- 
tioned) can be developed, must be 
considered as something less than an 
absolute certainty. 


success 
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Revardless of the outcome of this 
experimentation it is obvious that 
without adequate production no 
Agent can be called successful. 
Neither can an Agent who renders 
inadequate service (in matters other 
than production) be called success- 
iul. Some Agents (for example) 
may be considered more or less 
successful than certain other Agents, 
not because they sell more or less 
insurance but, because their other 
services to policyholders may be 
considered more or less satisfactory. 


Basic Factors 


This reasoning makes it evident 
that an entirely adequate concept 
of success must be based upon both 
the guantitative factors of produc- 
tion and the qualitative factors de- 
noted by the term service rendered. 
Therefore, concurrent with an at- 
tempt to develop an over-all pro- 
duction index the possibility of de- 
veloping an index of the quality of 
an Agent’s performance is being in- 
vestigated. To this end, a series of 
several hundred statements which 
refer to various aspects of an Agent’s 
performance has been collected. 
[hese statements cover work man- 
agement, prospecting and selling ac- 
tivities, manner of receiving pre- 
mium payments, accounting conser- 
vation, personal development, etc. 
This list of statements is now being 
submitted to the representatives of 
the Field Training Division with a 
request that each representative ex- 
press his opinion as to the probable 
value and interpretation of each 
statement were it to be used in 
appraising the performance of an 
Agent. When a summary of these 
opinions has been prepared, the 
statements found to be considered 
most diagnostic and upon which the 
greatest agreement is in evidence will 
be selected for inclusion in a scale for 
the evaluation of the quality of an 
\gent’s Thus this 
form will provide a means whereby 
management can systematically and 
objectively appraise the qualitative 
factors quite apart from the quanti- 
tative factors in an Agent’s per 
formance. appraisals can 
then be used along with various pro- 
duction figures as a basis for deriving 


performance. 


These 


an over-all index of an Agent’s 
success, 
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OF 
Local Conditions 


Unless one is extremely careful, 
a defect that is likely to creep into 
any study of this nature is the fail- 
ure to take into account the con- 
ditions which may vary with each 
District Office. Since it is possible 
that the approaches discussed thus 
far may be faulty in this respect 
another approach in which the effect 
of local conditions can be evaluated 
is also being investigated. 

An attempt is being made to de- 
velop an index of success based 


NEBRASKA 





solely upon District management's 
over-all evaluation of an Agent’s all 
around performance. The reasoning 
which supports this approach is that 
the only individuals in a position to 
take adequate account of all local 
conditions which affect the success 
of an Agent are those who see him 
in action. The only individuals in a 
position to make sufficiently exten 
sive observations in this regard are, 
of course, the local Manager and 
Assistant Managers. Therefore, this 
index of success is to be based upon 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Agent Selection—Continued 


District Management's rating of an 
Agent’s performance (1) on a nine 
step numerical performance scale 
and (2) upon terms which show 
how his performance compares with 
that of other Agents in the same 
District. These ratings can then be 
used as an independent index of 
success and also as a common-sense 
check upon the accuracy of each of 
the other indices of success which 
may be devised. 

A recapitulation at this point will 
show that more than 15 possible in- 
dices of success have been mentioned 
or indirectly suggested. At this time 
there is no way of telling which one 
of these measures or what combina- 
tion of several of them may provide 
the most reliable and most adequate 
measure of success. Until this 
measure is discovered, however, 
there can be little or no progress 
made in attempting to discover an 
answer to the question as to what 
pre-employment factors are relevant 
in predicting future success. 


Pre-employment Factors 


The development of a satisfactory 
measure of success is, however, only 
a beginning. It will be to no avail if 
some method of predicting it from 
pre-employment factors cannot be 
discovered. Therefore, the next step 
to be taken is a systematic survey of 
the extent of the relations between 
various pre-employment factors and 
the available indices of success. The 


experimental procedures in this con- 
nection are as follows: 

In accordance with each index of 
success which may be used, Agents 
must be arranged in order from the 
most to the least successful. Then a 
group of the most successful Agents 
and a group of the least successful 
Agents must be segregated from the 
remaining more average Agents. 
These two groups of Agents must 
then be compared with each other 
in respect to their responses to the 
items from which it is expected that 
the success of an Agent might be 
predicted. 

A study which illustrates this 
approach is one which involves the 
comparison of a group of 100 Agents 
who have remained in service 398 
weeks or longer with another group 
of 100 Agents who remained in serv- 
ice for less than 26 weeks. In terms 
of length of service the Agents in the 
former group are obviously to be 
considered as more successful than 
those in the latter group. The object 
in comparing these two groups of 
Agents with each other is to dis- 
cover whether any of the available 
pre-employment information  dis- 
tinguishes the Agents in these two 
groups from each other. Stated in 
another way and in terms of a ques- 
tion, “Can the Agents who are suc- 
cessful (in terms of length of serv- 
ice) be distinguished at the time of 
their employment from those who 
are unsuccessful on_ this 
score ?” 


same 


In this study it has been found 
that 59 percent of the more success- 


ful group of Agents (i.e., those with 
the longer service) say they would 
“like the work involved in being a 
real estate salesman,” but that only 
48 percent of the less successful 
group of Agents (1.e., those with 
limited service) give this same an- 
swer. Fifty percent of the more suc- 
cessful group of Agents say they 
would “like the type of work in- 
volved in being a factory Manager” 
but only 32 percent of the less suc- 
cessful group give this answer and 
86 percent of the more successful 
group say they “like mathematics” 
while only 73 percent of the less 
successful group give this answer. 
It is possible, therefore, that these 
items may have some diagnostic 
value in predicting length of service, 


Comparatively Speaking 


In other comparisons it has been 
found that 56 percent of both the 
more successful and the less success- 
ful Agents say they would “like the 
work involved in being an employ- 
ment Manager,” that 23 percent of 
both the more successful and _ less 
successful Agents say they would 
“like the work involved in being a 
librarian,” and that 65 percent of 
both the more successful and the less 
successful Agents say “‘like to hunt.” 
It must be concluded, therefore, that 
these items can have no diagnostic 
value in predicting length of service. 

No particular significance should 
be attached directly to these particu- 
lar examples, which have been cited 


(Continued on page 68) 
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ACTUARIAL 


Selection of Lives and Anti-Selection 


|’ TER an excursion in June into 
Avi subject of life insurance “‘re- 
undertaken in an effort to 
misunderstanding  fre- 
quently evident in the public mind, 
this article returns to a considera- 
tion of, “Income Replacement” poli- 
cies. Wé had suggested in April the 
advisability of discussing in future 
articles several important questions, 
particularly as they related to such 
policy forms. Three questions were 
indicated, namely, selection against 
the company, necessary education of 
the public and methods ef marketing. 
The subject of marketing was 
briefly dealt with in May. The 
present article will handle in a pre- 
liminary way the question of the 
“anti-selection” exercised by the 
policyholder. The August article, it 
is hoped, will develop the question of 
anti-selection further and also deal 
with counter measures. 


serves, 


correct a 


Let us start by presenting two 
‘ontrasting pictures of life insur- 
ance with more than 170 years be- 
‘ween. By the contrast we shall 
show the great change in public atti- 
tude, the great improvement in the 
material, the lives, out of which we 
manufacture life insurance. The 
first picture will present an outline 
of the background of scientific life 
insurance shortly after its inception 
in 1762. The second will give some 
details of the situation in which sci- 
entific life insurance finds itself to- 
day. In both cases we shall be deal- 
ing with insurance on the voluntary 


basis, 
Reduced Anti-Selection 


The main purpose of the compar- 
ison will be to suggest that in these 
modern days the effects of selection 
by the policyholder against the com- 
pany, the so called “anti-selection,” 
have been greatly reduced. The 
causes of the reduction it will be 
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by FRANCIS M. HOPE 
F.F.A., F.A.1A. 


contended, are the widespreadness 
of life insurance today and the 
modern methods of the companies, 
especially the magnificent agency 
and collection systems. It will be 
further contended that when a pol- 
icy actually does lapse it generally 
does so, not as the result of the man 
saying to himself, “Go to, you are 
in good health and do not need this 
insurance,” but rather as the result 
of a circumstance not connected with 
health or perhaps even connected 
with bad health. 

Now to present our first picture. 
It was about the year 1770 that the 
celebrated Dr. Richard Price, one 
of the very earliest consulting actu- 
aries, addressed a message of advice 
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and caution to the Directors of the 
then infant Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of London. The mes- 
sage concerned their new “scheme,” 
namely, the recently invented scien- 
tific plan of level premium life in- 
surance. The Doctor began with the 
following paragraph. 


Human Nature 


“First. They (the Directors) should 
consider what distress would arise from 
the failure of such a scheme in any 
future time; and what dangers there 
are, which ought to be carefully guarded 
against in order to secure success. I have 
already more than once observed, that 
those persons will be most for flying to 
these establishments, who have feeble 
constitutions, or are subject to distempers, 
which they know render their lives par- 
ticularly precarious ; and it is to be feared, 
that no caution will be sufficient to prevent 
all danger from hence.” 

It is indeed a far cry from 1770 
in England to the present day in 
the United States, yet we see here an 
expression of that same fear of the 
so-called anti-selection by applicant 
and policyholder against the com- 
pany which is felt and has to be 
guarded against today. The com- 
pany has to meet anti-selection, rea- 
sonable selection of course. 

Just here one cannot help noting 
with amusement Dr. Price’s remark 
“that those persons will be most for 
flying to these establishments, who 
have feeble constitutions. 7 an 
most cases, in the United States at 
least, it seems to be the other way 
round. The agent flies to the pros- 
pect. It is this which brings in the 
good lives. 

To add another stroke to our pic 
ture of those far off days, let us 
quote a statement made in 1821 by 
William Morgan, nephew of Dr. 
Price, and first regular actuary of 
the Equitable Society. Here we get 
a description of early life insurance 
practice and of the early 
holder. 


pe licy- 


stood and but little practiced. Excepting 
the Society in Serjeants Inn, (the Old 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial—Continued 


Amicable) which assured lives at all ages 
under 45 at the same annual premium, 

“In the year 1779, . the business 
of assurances on lives was but little under- 
and never exceeded £300 on the same 
life, and the Royal Exchange Office, 
which made a few assurances for a single 
year at the general premium, I believe, 
of £5 per cent. ($50 per 1,000) ; the Equi- 
table Society had no competitors, and 
were the only Society which varied their 
premiums according to the age of the 
person assured. The assurances for the 
benefit of surviving families at this period 
were but few in comparison with those 
which were made on the lives of those 
improvident persons who, in the disposal 
of their property, seemed to have as little 
consideration for their families as for 
themselves; and as the price of an an- 
nuity on a life, however young, very 
rarely exceeded seven years purchase, the 
assurances were seldom made for a longer 
term, so that a very small proportion was 
made on the whole continuance of life, or 
with any other view than to secure a 
purchaser from the risk of losing the 
price of his annuity.” 

The thought implied in the latter 
part of the above quotation seems to 
be that improvident heirs to estates, 
perhaps sometimes with gambling 
debts, used to borrow sums of money 
on their rentals or expectancies, 
promising to repay by means of an- 
nuities which returned instalments 
of principal with interest. The price 
of the annuity was the amount lent, 
and the borrower had to be insured, 
for the benefit of the money lender, 
in case the borrower died before the 
annuity had repaid the lender his 
principal with interest. Strange that 
a fine thing like scientific life insur- 
ance should have started largely by 
insuring the lives of thriftless bor- 
rowers for the protection of money 
lenders. 

Now to present our second pic- 
ture which gives some brief details 
of the legal reserve life insurance 
situation in the United States in this 
year 1947. Due to the exertions of 
our magnificent agency system our 
population of 140,000,000 finds it- 
self insured in the legal reserve 
companies for approximately $175,- 
000,000,000 or about $1250 per 
capita. Contrast this with the situa- 
tion in England in the year 1770 
when Dr. Price uttered his words of 
warning. At that time the Equitable 
was reported to have only 490 poli- 
cies on its books and it was the only 
scientific life 


insurance company in 
the country. 


Let us remember too 
that Dr. Price was dealing with a 
company which did not employ 
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agents as we know them today. In- 
deed it still prides itself, we under- 
stand, on never having employed 
agents paid by commission for the 
securing of new business. This we 
presume accounts for its assurances 


in force scarcely having reached even 


yet, as far as we can gather, the 
equivalent of $150,000,000. The fig- 


ure named is, we think, a liberal 
estimate, arrived at by studying the 
new business and new premiums, 
total premiums, funds and death 
claims for the year 1944 as published 
in the Post Magazine Almanack of 
London. Allowance was made for 
reversionary bonus additions. There 
was not time to write the company 
itself. It seems peculiar that the 
Post Magazine in its life company 
statement section publishes for each 
company the amount of new insur- 
ance for the year but not the total 
insurance in force. 

The British companies have a 
strange modesty as to their total 
insurance in force. It is amusing in 
looking through the advertisements 
at the end of the Post Magazine 
Almanack to find company after 
company stressing its funds and in- 
come and claims paid but saying 
nothing about its total insurance in 
force. Only the less dignified Can- 
adian companies which appear 
among these advertisements mention 
that figure. In this they follow the 
practice of their equally less digni- 
fied neighbors to the south. But 
surely we should be proud of our in- 
surance in force. It shows the good 
job we are doing in spreading life 
insurance on the voluntary basis. 
And isn’t that our principal job? 

There are many companies in the 
United States which 
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than $150,000,000 of new business 
in one single year. This is not said 
in a boastful spirit. Money is more 
plentiful in the United States. Ajj 
American life insurance companies 
have a great admiration for the old 
pioneer company of their business, 
The point we wish to make is that 
the great spread of life insurance iq 
the United States obtained by ageney 
efforts and efficient collection sys= 
tems has eliminated much of ¢ 
anti-selection of which Dr. Price: 
was afraid. 


The views of a well known awe 
thority regarding the effect on more 
tality of lapsation might be appro 
priate at this point. So we quote @ 
statement made by Henry Moir ig 
his Life Assurance Primer first pube 
lished in 1904. 


“Of-recent years it has been point 
out that policyholders who discontin 
their contracts do so more frequently 
because of financial embarrassment than 
because they are healthy and do not re- 
quire the protection. The protection offs 
ered by life assurance is more thoroughly 
appreciated after it is possessed than 
before; and healthy, prosperous people 
value the benefits more than the improvi- 
dent. It follows, therefore, that a great 
many lapses take place because the policy- 
holder has fallen into irregular habits, 
and it is well known that the rate of mor- 
tality affecting such people is much hea- 
vier than that which applies in the case 
of thrifty and prosperous men. Lapses 
of this nature tend to improve the mor- 
tality amongst those remaining, because 
they reduce the proportion which the un- 
healthy bear to the total number.” 


After the statement just made it 
may seem rather inconsistent to 
present a rather depressing list of 
anti-selection opportunities 
which our voluntary system of life 
insurance is still faced today, but 
this it is intended to do in our next 
article. However, if 
means freedom, 


with 


anti-selection 
long may we have 
anti-selection. It is our job as skill- 
ful life insurance men to eliminate 
the gross forms of anti-selection so 
that what anti-selection is left will 
come well within the mortality of 
our tables. It is our job to select but 
not to overselect the worthy citizen 
for insurance. 

At the outset we 
this article 
tion of 


remarked that 
returns to a considera- 
“Income Replacement” poli- 
cies. But we have spent so long on 
our historical introduction to “anti- 
selection” that our study of its effects 


on “Income Replacement” policies 
also has to be held over until 
August. 
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ANNUAL MERTING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
“apses 
= OF AGENTS 
de it 
7 s- Milwaukee will be the mecca of Northwestern Mutual agents from through- 
st of out the country on July 21, 22 and 23, when the 67th Annual Meeting of 
Pa the Association of Agents will be held. 

) 17e 
f — The scene above shows last year's dinner when over 2,000 agents and their 
tial wives gathered for the Company dinner. 

a The Officers of the Association and the Program Committee in charge of 
ninate arranging and conducting the program are as follows: G. E. Morrison, 
jon so Indianapolis, Ind., President; M. A. Carroll, Oshkosh, Wis., Vice-President; 
digs H. J. Schwahn, Sec'y-Treas.; Program Committee—J. R. Mage, Los An- 
ct but geles, Cal., Chairman; J. R. Guy, New York, N. Y.; R. M. Hefter, Chicago, 
“itizen lll.; W. L. Momsen, Boston, Mass.; G. M. Venable, Columbus, Ga. 

1 that There is every indication that this year's meeting will equal last year's 
idera- in attendance and interest, as it will commemorate the Company's 90th 

po Anniversary. 
ng on 

“‘anti- 
effects 5 
clic The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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SECURITY FOR PERSONNEL—Continued 


In general, it may be said that companies providing 
this benefit for their personnel have had a satisfactory 
experience. : 

The life insurance companies of America, and par- 
ticularly smaller combination companies, have been 
steadily expanding their organizations for many years, 
Consequently, even companies operating for a long time 
have a relatively small number of employees reaching 
retirement age right now. 


Pensions for Retiring Personnel 


Most companies have first attempted to deal with this 
problem in haphazard fashion. Upon an employee’s 
reaching the age at which he was no longer fully ac- 
tive, some provision for a retirement allowance would 
be made. Then the same procedure would be followed 
in the next case, and so on. The allowances arrived at 
in this way might be consistent with one another, or 
they might not. In any event, they were arrived at 
without a definite plan. 

Unforturiately, too many companies still follow such 
haphazard methods. A growing number of companies 
however have faced the situation squarely, and have 
established sound retirement plans under which the 
company, on one hand, knows exactly what it is going 
to cost it to grant retirement allowances, and the em- 
ployee on the other hand knows, all through his period 
of employment, the basis upon which his post-retire- 
ment income will be figured. 

The first point to be decided in establishing a retire- 
ment plan is the age at which retirement allowances 
will commence. In this connection, | should like to read 
from a paper delivered by Mr. Charles Taylor of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia before the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries in October, 1935. Mr. 
Taylor said: 

“The age at which employees are to retire must be 
chosen carefully, for it will have a great effect upon 
cost and will influence efficiency and morale of the 
organization. 

“Each company has, of course, its individual problem 
but, as a practical matter, the range over which a choice 
can be made is limited. A retirement age later than 70 
will cost little, but will hardly solve many problems. 
On the other hand, a retirement age earlier than 60 will 
seem unreasonably early to employees when they realize 
that a substantial reduction in income must be faced, 
and to the company when heavy cost is counted, not 
only of pensions themselves, but also of loss to the 
organization of employees at the height of their powers. 

“Naturally the purposes for which the plan is adopted 
must be given due weight, and it is probable that the 
more a company views its pension plan as a beneficent 
undertaking to take care of old employees who are un- 
able to continue work, and the less weight given to the 
plan as a means to improve efficiency and morale by 
speeding up promotion and replacing employees who 
have slowed up with younger workers, the more likely 
the company is to postpone the retirement age as long 
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as possible. When these views are reversed, the com- 
pany will probably want to fix the retirement age as 
ear!; as possible.” 


Most Costly Method 


To these comments by Mr. Taylor might be added the 
observation that the most costly method. is to fix the 
normal retirement date, and then freely permit exten- 
sions beyond that date, because this arrangement com- 
hines high cost of an early retirement date with lack of 
efficiency and morale associated with a later retirement 
age. 

Most life insurance companies have selected 65 as 
retirement age for men, and 60 for women. 

For men, this will make their retirement allowances 
commence at the same time as their benefits under So- 
cial Security. This will not be true for women, but it 
is possible to arrange an adjustment of the company 
retirement allowances paid to retiring women employ- 
ees, so that they will receive the same amount between 
60 and 65 as they will receive after 65 from the com- 
pany plan and Social Security combined. 

The fact that the Federal Social Security Act pro- 
vides for contributions toward old age pensions based 
on a percentage of the first $3,000 of annual income has 
been taken into consideration in the construction of 
most retirement annuity plans. 

It is almost a standard feature of modern retirement 
annuity programs to provide that the rate of contribu- 
tion will be greater on that part of an individual’s in- 
come which exceeds $3,000 than the rate applicable to 
the first $3,000. 


Annuity Contribution 


In many plans, the contribution is at the rate of 2% 
on the first $3,000 of earnings, and 4% on the excess 
over $3,000. 

Quite commonly, the annuity credit granted for each 
year of service is equal to one-half the employee’s con- 
tributions for the year, which means that if the rate 
of contribution just mentioned is used, the annuity 
credit for each year of service will be equal to 1% of 
the first $3,000 earnings plus 2% of the excess over 
$3,000. 

What actually happens is that the employee’s annual 
contribution, supplemented by the company’s contribu- 
tion, is used for the purchase of a single premium an- 
nuity deferred to retirement age. As an example, if 
the 1% and 2% formula is applied in the case of an 
agent who has reached retirement age after 30 years 
of service, with average annual earnings of $5,000, 
there will have been built up for that agent 30 separate 
deferred annuities, each consisting of $70 (1% of $3,000 
plus 2% of $2,000) so that the agent’s annual annuity, 
starting at 65, will be $2,100. (30 years times $70). 

| mentioned the company’s contribution a moment 
ago. The amount of it will depend upon several fac- 
tors. One of the chief of these is the amount of de- 
ferred annuity which is guaranteed for each unit of 
contribution from the employee. A second factor is the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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SECURITY FOR PERSONNEL—Continued 


surrender values allowed employees who resign. If the 
plan permits employees’ contributions to be withdrawn 
with interest, cost to the company will obviously be 
greater than if contributions can be withdrawn without 
interest. A similar consideration applies to the amount 
paid in event of the employee’s death. 

Another factor, and one over which we have very 
little control, is rate of interest. 


Company's Contribution 


Finally, the company’s total contributions in a given 
year will depend upon the age and sex distribution of 
its personnel. It should be emphasized that contribu- 
tions I have been discussing are those for current service 
—that is to say, for service during which the employee 
makes contributions. Contributions which have to be 
made to take care of the service of employees prior to 
establishment of the plan is another matter which | 
will discuss a little later. 

3ut contributions for current service will themselves 
be substantial, regardless of the exact nature of the 
plan and assumptions made. For example, under a plan 
which would guarantee a male employee an annuity to 
commence at 65 in an annual amount equal to one- 
half of his total contributions, and which provided for 
return of contributions without interest in event of his 
resignation or dismissal, and on assumption that in- 
terest is earned on these funds at 2%, under such 
a plan, when that employee attains age 30, the Company 
would be contributing $1.53 to the plan for each $1.00 
contributed by this employee ; $2.14 when the employee 
reached 40, and so on. 


Can't Escape Cost 


Whatever are your current costs, however, it should 
not be assumed that the Company without a retirement 
plan is escaping the costs of such a plan. 

It is certain that companies are not going to turn their 
superannuated employees adrift without any income. 
Companies without any arrangement for retirement will 
do one of two things: 

Either they will keep such elderly employees on 
the payroll, performing their work inefficiently and 
disturbing the morale of more active personnel ; or 

They will provide retirement pensions on an 
arbitrary basis after having kept employees in serv- 
ice as long as they could work with any degree of 
efficiency on any kind of a job. 

Either course will be at least as expensive as the 
straightforward course of providing for these benefits 
currently. The unfortunate part of either plan of put- 
ting off the evil day is that cost will be deceptively low 
at first, but will increase progressively and will finally 
be almost prohibitively high. 

Companies which take one of these apparently easy 
courses will certainly sooner or later decide to establish 
a sound plan, and the longer this is deferred, the greater 
the cost will be to the Company of providing annuity 
credits for employees for service rendered prior to the 
establishment of the plan. 
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The one single factor which has prevented manage- 
ment of some companies from adopting such a plan 
has been the reserve required to cover pensions based 
on past service. 

Ironically enough, the longer action is deferred, the 

greater becomes the reserve that will have to be set up 
for past service without any contribution from employ- 
ees. 
While it may be a painful thing to face establishment 
of the required reserves for past service pensions, de- 
ferring the date of meeting the situation is no solution. 
As a matter of fact, all reserves for such past service 
pensions do not have to be set up at once. If the com- 
pany is operating a self-insured plan, it may distribute 
cost of setting up the reserve over a number of years by 
first setting up reserves to cover past service of those 
who are to retire in the next few years, then in a year or 
two set up reserves for those due to retire a little later 
and so on. 

If, instead of operating a self-insured plan, the com- 
pany undertakes to purchase a group annuity contract 
from a company which sells such plans, the insuring 
company can doubtless suggest many different ways in 
which past service reserves can be amortized over a 
period of years. 

And, incidentally, the management of some companies 
may feel that they can best serve their personnel by 
purchasing a group annuity plan from another com- 





pany. I hasten to say that by all means this should be | 
done if you feel you cannot handle the plan on a self- 

insured basis. In other words, it is vastly better to 

purchase a plan from another company than to have 

no plan at all. 


Total and Permanent Disability for Retired Employees 


Considerations which have kept at least some com- 
panies from making a contractual agreement with re- 
spect to temporary disability benefits have apparently 
operated also to keep most company plans free of refer- 
ence to total and permanent disability. 

Then too, experience which life insurance companies 
had with total and permanent disability on Ordinary 
policies need hardly be emphasized here. 

It will be clear that any possible temptation which 
might apply to temporary disability would be much 
ereater in the case of total and permanent disability. 
Consequently, many companies have no contractual 
plan with reference to total and permanent disability. 
Some companies operate voluntary, non-contractual 
plans, under which, when total and permanent disability 
is obvious, some advancement of the retirement pro- 
gram is provided. One interesting suggestion which has 
been made, and which I pass on to you without any 
comment, is that the accumulated contributions of em- 
ployee and Company might be applied to purchase an 
annuity at the employee’s attained age on a sub-standard 
table. It is well known that when life insurance risks 
are sub-standard, a larger premium is required; it is 
not quite so generally known that the reverse is true in 
the case of annuities. Consequently, if accumulated 
contributions of employee and Company were applied 





(Continued on page 45) 
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“Life Insurance is Democracy at Its Best” 

“When men buy life insurance the only pleasure they seek and Acacia 
receive is the knowledge that they are providing for those they Americ 
love. Life insurance is of the heart. Life insurance is indi- Ameri 
vidual—it is Democracy at its best. Democracy grows as the os 
result of private enterprise, freedom, opportunity, and sacrifice. Benefi 
It has produced in our land the highest standard of living ever Busine 
enjoyed by any people in the world’s history. We are the Califo 
envy of all the world. . .” Cohen 
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SECURITY FOR PERSONNEL—Continued 


on 2 sub-standard table, the annuity so computed would 
be considerably greater than the amount of annuity that 
could be given to an employee with normal prospects of 
longevity. 

In conclusion, may I now summarize by stating that 
group life insurance, disability benefits, hospitalization 
insurance and pensions are matters of vital importance 
to all employed people. Therefore, in the interest of 
efficiency, good employee relations and morale, a real 
Security Program for Personnel is possible and very 
much to be desired. These are the services we have 
been offering to the public all these years. If it is good 
for others, it must be good for us. 


~ Before Industrial Insurers’ Cénference, Virginia Beach, 1947 
Editors’ note: Following charts are reproduced from 
Life Association News, May 1947 edition. 


GROUP INSURANCE BENEFITS FOR.ORDINARY 
AGENTS PROVIDED BY U. S. COMPANIES 


GROUP PLANS 


Hospital Accident Med- 
and and ical 
Life Surgical Sickness Care 
Acacia Mutual p 4 
American General Hosp. only 
American Mutual xX 
Bankers (Iowa) xX 4 
Beneficial x 
Business Men’s x xX 
California-Western States xX ¥: xX 
Columbian National X Hosp. only 
Commonwealth xX y 
Connecticut General xX X 
Equitable (N.Y.) X X Accidental Death 
& Dismemberment 
Equitable (Iowa) X ‘ 
Federal b 4 
Franklin x 
General American X X 
George Washington xX 
Great National x 
Indianapolis xX 
Jefferson Standard xX 
John Hancock X X Accidental Death 
& Dismemberment 
Life of Virginia X x 
Lincoln National x X 
Massachusetts Mutual t 4 X 
Minnesota Mutual xX 
Mutual (N.Y.) X ».4 xX 
National ( Vt.) X 
North American Life & Cas. X 4 
Occidental (Cal.) x 
Penn Mutual xX X xX 
Phoenix Mutual x X x 
Provident Life & Acc. (Tenn.) X x 
Provident Life (N. Dakota) X X Accidental Death 
& Dismemberment 
Prudential (N.J.) X X 
Security Mutual (Neb.) xX 
Security Mutual ( N.Y.) X X 
Shenandoah X 
State Mutual X X X xX 
Union Life ( Ark.) xX X Accidental Death 


& Dismemberment 
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Business firms from coast to coast are using ROTO-SHEAR 
Mail Openers to speed the handling of incoming mail and 
increase office efficiency. Note these ROTO-SHEAR features: 

1. Saves time—30 to 40 letters per minute. 

2. Less fatigue to operator. 

3. Less damage to mail. 

4. Self-sharpening. 

5. Safety feature prevents cutting fingers. 

6. No paper lint on clothes. 


Once you try a ROTO-SHEAR you'll wonder 
how you got along without it. Order a ROTO- 
SHEAR today and give it a trial. 


4503 Travis Street DALLAS, TEXAS 


$32.50 
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UNITED STATES COMPANIES HAVING PENSION 
PLANS FOR AGENTS 


Acacia Mutual 
Aetna 

Atlantic 

Bankers (Iowa) 
Bankers (Neb.) 
Bankers National 
Berkshire 
Boston Mutual 
California-Western States 
Carolina Life 
Central (Iowa) 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan 

Midland Mutual 
Monarch ( Mass.) 
Monumental 

Mutual Benefit 
Mutual (N.Y.) 
Mutual Trust 
National Life and Accident 
National (Vt.) 

New England Mutual 


Colonial New World Life 
Columbian National New York Life 
Commonwealth North American (IIl.) 


Connecticut General 

Connecticut Mutual 

Continental American 

Continental Assurance 

Equitable ( N.Y.) Penn Mutual 

Equitable (Iowa) Phoenix Mutual 

Equitable (D.C.) Pilot 

Federal Provident Mutual 

Fidelity Mutual Prudential (U.S.) 

Fidelity Union Republic Life 

Great National Republic National 

Guarantee Mutual Security Mutual ( Neb.) 

Guardian Security Mutual (N.Y.) 

Home (N.Y.) Southwestern 

Home Beneficial Standard (Oregon) 

Indianapolis State Farm 

Jefferson National State Mutual 

John Hancock Mutual Sun Life (Md.) 

Kansas City Life Union Central 

Liberty National Washington National 

Life & Casualty West Coast 

Life Insurance Company of Va. Western 

Lincoln National Western and Southern 
Wisconsin 


North American Life & Casualty 
Northwestern Mutual 

Ohio National 

Old Line Life 
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Age 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
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34 
35 





Ideal for 


CONSISTENT 
MONTHLY SAVERS 


For Moderate Monthly Savings Invested In The 
Massachusetts Mutual Plan Suited To Your Individual Requirements 


MONTHLY PREMIUMS 















$10,000 $10,000 $10,000 

$10,000 Family Income Family Maintenance Special Protection 
30-Pay Life 20-Year Plan 15-Year Plan 10-Year Plan 

$21.40 $21.80 $23.30 $22.40 
$21.80 $22.30 $23.80 $22.80 
$22.20 $22.80 $24.40 $23.30 
$22.60 $23.40 $25.00 $23.90 
$23.00 $24.00 $25.70 $24.50 
$23.50 $24.70 $26.40 $25.10 
$24.00 $25.40 $27.20 $25.80 
$24.40 $26.20 $28.10 $26.50 
$25.00 $27.00 $29.00 $27.30 
$25.50 $27.90 $30.00 $28.20 
$26.10 $28.80 $31.10 $29.10 


Information for other plans and ages on request 


AND REMEMBER: Annual Dividends payable may be used to increase the 
benefits, reduce the premiums, or otherwise applied as provided in the policy. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


- [HIS issue three more interest- 
ing and successful women field un- 
derwriters are written up. 


Sarah Frances Jones 


Past Chairman, 1937—Honorary 
Life Member. A full, interesting, 
and constructive life is that of our 
“Dean” of the Round Table, Sarah 
Frances Jones. A delightful letter 
from Carmel, California, where she 
has been spending the winter was 
brim full of fascinating experiences. 
| cannot do justice to her in a con- 
densed version, but here are some of 
the highlights. 


rom 1945 to 1947 Sarah Frances 
Jones has been inactive because of 
illness. Service always having been 
an important part of her life, she 
has her secretary in her Chicago of- 
fice carrying on for her, rendering 
service to her multitude of clients 
built up over years. 

Shall we go back to the turn of 
the century? A job as a stenogra- 
pher in a Life Insurance Home Of- 
fce in New York City. In 1911 
left New York to go to Chicago to 
be a supervisor of a Women’s De- 
partment, independent of any 
agency. From a supervisor to a 
managership, and in 1913 made the 
Company Quarter Million Dollar 
Club. Up until 1917 her activities 
were managerial and sales, and then 

France—World War I—France 
as a canteen worker. She was in 
harge of the Y.M.C.A. hut at Toul 
connected with the Second Army. 
Here the work was extremely varied 

over 4,000 men a day were served 
and a great deal of work was done 
with the Justice Group of Hospitals. 
Six months of 
Was in 


the overseas work 
Lamalou-les-Bains (Leave 
\rea) serving in canteen, putting on 
shows for men on leave, dancing 
every night, hiking all over the 
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by RUTH M. KELLEY 
Pyrenees—just a few of her activ- 
-Paris? Oh, yes, Paris and 
some more canteen work, but early 
fall of 1919 Sarah Frances returned 
home to America. 


ities 


In 1920 personal production for 
the Equitable Assurance Society, 
and until her enforced inactivity in 
1945, a most remarkable record of 
action, Her C.L.U. degree in 1930; 





Miss Kelley started selling life insurance 
in 1937 with the Connecticut Mutual. In 
May, 1944 was appointed General Agent 
in Detroit, Michigan, for Manhattan Life— 


Kelley-Baum Agency. Qualified as a life 
member of the Women's Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1944; on the Execu- 
tive Committee 1945-46 and Chairman 
1946-47. Miss Kelley is a graduate of the 
University of Detroit and has been most 
active in extracurricular affairs. A Past 
President and Director of Detroit Women's 
Underwriters Association and on the Program 
Committee of the N.A.L.U. in 1945. Her 
hobby is boating. 

This is a continuation of a series intro- 
duced in April. The purpose is to outline 
the more intimate data of the most success- 
ful women producers in the business. The 
backgrounds may differ in each case but 
all have achieved their goal—success in 
selling. We believe you will find this 
Parade" most interesting and inspirational. 
Concurrent with the “Parade” and when 
space permits we will also carry practical 
selling articles by top women producers. 





Million Dollar Round Table 1930. 
Estimated average production over 
twenty-year period half million an- 
nually and many lives. 

The organizations of life insur- 
ance felt the full force and impact of 
her vivid and dynamic personality 
—organized Chicago Women’s Di- 
vision, 1935—Secretary-Treasurer 
Chicago’s C. L. U. Chapter, 1933— 
First woman member of Board of 
Directors, 1935-37—First chairman 
of National Women’s Underwriting 
Committee, 1935-36 — Chairman 
WQMDRT_ 1936-37—and many, 
many other activities ! 

The life insurance business has 
been her avocation as well as her 
vocation. She has gained much in 
this business, but has given immeas- 
urably more to the industry and to 
her friends. She was inspired to go 
into personal production by the late 
Florence E. Shoal, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, who at that time was the 
only woman general agent of the 
Equitable. Just as she was inspired 
by a successful woman, I know that 
the few facts we have chronicled 
here will be an inspiration and an in- 
centive in this great business of ours. 


Lillian L. Joseph 


Past Chairman, 1941 of 
WQMDRT—Many of you have 
had the privilege of meeting Lillian 
personally, and for those who have 
not had the pleasure, remember Lil- 
lian is the chairman this year of the 
Women’s Committee and will pre- 
side at the Women’s Session of the 
National Association on Thursday, 
September 11, 1947. 

Lillian has spent her entire life 
insurance with the Home 
Life and is the Company's most dis 
tinguished 


career 


woman representative. 

She is a graduate of the Frobel 

School and received her degree in 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


the Elliman School. At New York 
University she completed a thorough 
insurance course. 

Mrs. Joseph has not only been 
the leading saleswoman for the 
Home Life, but in her fifteen years 
sales experience, has consistently 
ranked among the first ten leaders of 
the Company, and has qualified as a 
member to the President’s Club, 
commencing with her first year after 
entrance into the business. For the 
year 1945, she was listed as the lead- 


ing producer of her Company 








A NEW IDEA IN LIFE INSURANCE 
WITH A NEW PLAN FOR 


Selling 


Complete coverage in one package. Pays any 





throughout the entire country, hav- 
ing written one million dollars’ worth 
of insurance with them. This record 
qualifies her for membership in the 
Miliion Dollar Round Table of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. She has participated on 
many of the programs sponsored by 
the National Association, including 
those conventions in Boston, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
in 1941 was chairman of the Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table of the 
Association of which she is a Life 
Member. She has been active in the 
affairs of the Life Underwriters As- 








kind of death except suicide first two years. Pays 
from first day for illness, accident. Includes surgical 
and hospitalization fees at a new low combined rate. 
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sociation of New York, hav ing 
served on several of their commit- 
tees, as well as having participated 
on a program for a Sales Congress, 

Her activities have also included 
serving as Chairman of Finance, 
Chairman of Ways and Means, 
Chairman of Public Relations, Vice 
President and is now Past President 
of the League of Life Insurance 
Women of New York. At present 
she is Publicity Chairman. She is a 
member of the Women’s City Club 
of New York, the Advertising Club, 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, and has participated in a num- 
ber of their committees, among 
them, the Educational Committee of 
the City Club. She has addressed 
several of the meetings of the Ad- 
vertising Club. She has contributed 
many insurance articles which have 
appeared in the leading trade jour- 
nals, among her latest being “Whom 
Do I Sell Now,” appearing in the 
Bulletin of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York, and 
“Music for Millions” in Life Asso- 
ciation News, and “Selling Life In- 
surance to Women” in Life Insur- 
ance Selling. 

A chapter entitled “Prestige and 
Client Building” appeared in the 
book “Life Underwriting—A Career 
for Women” and was authored by 
Mrs. Joseph. 

She was elected to the Board of 
Directors of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York for 1946 
and is Chairman of the Planning 
Committee. Recently she was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Women’s 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and will 
preside at the Convention in Boston 
in September. 

She has many hobbies—An ardent 
theatre patron, loves flowers, good 
music, and adores beautiful art ob- 
jects and paintings, and her fore- 
most hobby is assisting others. 


Helen D. Foster 


Member Executive Committee 
WOQMDRT — Birmingham, — Ala- 
bama, produces a southern drawl 
and a_ beautiful and successful 
woman, Helen D. Foster. Helen has 
been successfully representing the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company 
for quite a few years. Her back- 
ground and training were not to 
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eqip her for a business career, but 
for a life of leisure and homemak- 
ing. But a career-was a challenge; it 
wa. what she wanted, but she was 
tol’ “it’s not being done.” But to 
quote Octavus Roy Cohen “that’s 
ius! about the fondest thing she’s 
of. So, “keep off the grass” meant 
nothing to this gal. 


Stepping from society’s realm into 
the business world, Mrs. Foster im- 
mediately demonstrated that a “‘but- 

type can do things. She en- 
the life insurance business 
a few years ago. Helen has 
consistently been a good life insur- 
ance producer and raised a family as 
well. She is a qualifying life mem- 
ber of the Round Table and always 
holds a high spot in company honor 
Ninety-eight per cent of her 
business previously was written on 
business insurance and large 
buyers of life insurance. She wrote 
over a million one year, but did not 
file. But now she is probing that 
lucrative field, the feminine market. 
(As she said, “Now I’m getting 
smart. ) 


tel ly” 
tere d 
quite 


11 
roils. 


men 


Helen’s hobbies are her children 
and gardening. She is an enthusias- 
tic member of the Birmingham 
Garden Club and all of her spare 
spent gardening. On her 
way back from the Executive Meet- 
ing in Milwaukee she was stopping 

i in Chicago to buy certain bulbs 
for spring planting. Good blooming, 
Helen. The Round Table is another 

Helen's interests—she has been 


ime is 


1 consistent and loyal member. She 
states that she has gained much from 
her membership. We know, Helen, 
it you given generously. 
ts of continued success. 


have 


ACCOUNTING AND 
STATISTICAL 


New Officers 
. THE annual meeting of the 


\ccounting 
Association held in Chi 


Insurance and 
Statistical 

go, in May the following officers 
elected : 


CH 


tary of Business 


WeTe 
Wagner, President, Secre 
Men’s 


Pieringer, Jr., Vice 


\ssurance 
mpanv: |. S 
esident, Secretary of Commercial 

ndard Insurance Company ; L. J 
Buzz” Hale, Secretary-Treasurer, 
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On January 25, 1867, 


tier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed the 


development of that pioneer enterprise into a 


national institution. 


completion of its first 


Company will continue to conduct its affairs 
in the sound, constructive and progressive 


manner which Time has so thoroughly tested. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 





\sst. Controller of Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company ; G. L. Reichert, 
\ssistant Secretary-Treasurer, Man- 
Accounting Dept., Farmer’s 
Mutual Liability Company; G. L. 
Jannister, Director of Life Section, 
Chief Accountant, Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; John 
Stuart, Director of Casualty Section, 
Comptroller, Employers Casualty 
Company; Roy W. Baker, Director 
of Fire Asst. 
Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Mutual 
LL. Wheeler, Di 


Publications, Manager 


Section, ‘Treasurer, 


Insurance Co.; W. 
rector of 


the Equitable Life of 


Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then a fron- 


In contemplating the 


century of service, the 





























Statistical 


Department, Central 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company; Fred W. Campbell, Di 
rector of Research, Asst. Actuary, 
John Hancock Mutual Life 
ance Company; George H 
ton, Director of Public 
Asst. Comptroller, Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Total registration at the meeting 


Insur 
Hamil 


Relations, 


was approximately 440 persons rep 
300 
Among them was a representative 
of an Argentina Company, Senor 
Mascarehnas. 


resenting some companies. 
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‘te wonderful statistics without which we couldn't 
run the insurance business show that for each mortgage 
borrower who dies before he repays his loan, several 
other borrowers are disabled by accident or illness. 


Who pays their monthly mortgage instalments when 
they are disabled? 


Occidental does under two of its three new “Home Securit) 
Plans”’ for mortgage borrowers announced last month. 


This disability protection is the something extra that 
makes the sale. 


Write for a free copy of the booklet, “Home Security 
Plans,” describing these complete mortgage protection 
plans in detail. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


of Ciclforwn * V.H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals-they last as long as you do” 
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CURRENT RESPONSIBILITY 


) EMANDING a sound fiscal pol- 

‘icy for the Federal government, 
ani abolition of local taxes which 
penalize thrift, Dwight L. Clarke, 
President of the American Life Con- 
vertion, and President, Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of Califor- 
nia, in an address at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Omaha Life Underwriters 
Association held recently, declared 
that complacency and preoccupation 
with their immediate tasks too fre- 
quently permits citizens from be- 
coming actively interested in an 
America that “is sound and strong 
and commands the unselfish devo- 
tion of its citizens.” 


Sound Fiscal Policy 


“We must,” he said, “insist upon 
a sound fiscal policy in government, 
on a balanced budget, debt reduction 
and tax reduction—in that order! 
With the growing probability that 
our foreign commitments, both for 
relief and the maintenance of de- 
mocracy, will continue to make 
heavy demands upon our national 
wealth and income, most rigid 
economy in the domestic depart- 
ments of government is doubly essen- 
tial. Only by so doing can we hope 
to balance our national budget, and 
keep it balanced. Then debt reduc- 
tion will follow if a strong enough 
sentiment for it is given articulate 
expression. Tax reduction may only 
safely follow when debt reduction 
is firmly assured. That is our duty 
individually and collectively. These 
are the major issues confronting us. 
llere lie our larger opportunities for 
service and success. 


Local Encroachment 


“There is another form of govern- 
mental encroachment that calls for 
our greater vigilance. I refer to 
the growing tendency of munici- 
palities and other local governmental 
units to tax the life insurance busi 
ness itself as distinguished from 
its assets. No company official can 
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by DWIGHT L. CLARKE 
President, A.L.C. 


reasonably object to his company 
paying taxes upon its properties like 
any other citizen. However, both 
he and our field forces should resist 
most vigorously the practice that 
cities and counties, towns and 
parishes are more and more com- 
ing to adopt of penalizing thrift 
and assessing premium taxes just 
because a policyholder happens to 
live within their boundaries. | know 
one instance where even a drainage 
district has levied such a tax be- 
cause a policyholder moved into it 
after he was insured. 

“The states, while collecting 
premium taxes, serve and protect 
the companies in many ways, and 
so can justify the imposition of 
some tax upon them. The com- 
panies owe their corporate lives to 
their states of domicile. Their in- 
surance departments necessarily 
must supervise and examine the com- 
panies. All these can be cited in 
justification of a reasonable prem- 
ium tax. 





NEW WAY 


TO SPEED FILING 





FILE-BLOCs hold papers at angle to make 
papers visible and accessible. Pockets remain 
open in V-shape. Individual papers y | to 
insert, find, remove. Blocks soon pay for them 
selves through time and trouble savings. Any 
cabinet or desk drawer improved in a jiffy by 
placing FILE-BLOCs as shown in sketch. Cost is 
a mere trifle: $3 a doz.; 10% off on gross lots 
Mail your order now, or request literature 


BOOTH INDUSTRIES 


1238-78 Third Net'l. Bidg., Dayton 2, Ohio 





“T have never heard, however, of 
any service, real or imaginary, 
either rendered or capable of being 
rendered by a town or parish or 
drainage district to a life insurance 
company or its policyholders. Ap- 
parently the only basis for such a tax 
is the desire of the local authorities 
to get more money to spend with- 
out bearing down on the local tax- 
payers who have votes. That is 
stating it badly but realistically. 
Therefore, I claim the practice is 
wholly immoral and too close to 
gangster tactics to be in keeping 
with the dignity of decent Ameri- 
can communities. These authorities, 
no matter how they may blink at 
the facts, are really levying special 
tribute upon funds accumulated by 
thrifty persons to safeguard them- 
selves or their loved ones from be- 
coming public charges. Surely such 
thrift should be fostered rather than 
singled out for penalty taxation. 
Each year more and more of these 
small governmental units are adopt- 
ing this nefarious practice. 


Mounting Costs 


When a life insurance premium 
was calculated, years ago, it made 
allowances for one premium tax to 
one jurisdiction. It did not con 
template and cannot now pay maybe 
a half dozen other and additional 
tax levies by every conceivable tax- 
ing authority that rushes in, wolf 
like, to snatch part of the rapidly 
dwindling premium dollar. This 
is one of the reasons the cost of in 
surance is rising. Maybe we can 
not do anything directly about fall 
ing interest rates. Maybe there is 
little to be done about mounting 
costs of operation. These both af 
fect the cost of life insurance. This 
evil of multiple 
ever, iS an 


taxation, how 
avoidable cost. We 
should be more vocal about it to 
legislators and local authorities. It 
is our duty to inform them of the 
fact and show them the dangerous 
direction they are taking.” 


5! 





Social Aspects—from 24 


New York also says that at least 
within its borders no Industrial en- 
dowments may be sold. Those 
people who really wanted endow- 
ments on the weekly premium plan 
are thus denied that privilege be- 
cause in the eyes of the legislature 
at least too much Endowment in- 
surance was sold where it did not 
belong. 


New York sets up rules about 
expenses of Industrial business ap- 
plying to all companies operating in 
that state. 

New York and Connecticut have 
followed Massachusetts in permit- 
ting the savings banks to issue in- 
surance in limited amounts. Similar 
legislation has been advanced in a 
number of other states in recent 
years. This agitation again reflects 
the feeling that there should be some 
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Should Health Be a Factor 





In Selecting New Agents ? 


...our Managers gave us 





the answer at a recent 





Home Office conference! 





HERE’S AN OLD SAYING that life insurance selling is 

the “best-paying hard work in the world.”? While the 
financial opportunities are great, the job does place extra 
demands on physical endurance. 


At a.recent conference, this matter was the subject of 
earnest discussion by our managers. Their combined 
experience pointed to one conclusion: the odds are against 
a good future for an applicant in poor health. 


Result: Every prospective agent is now required to pass 
a thorough physical examination by one of our Medical 


examiners. 


We believe that this policy will accomplish two ends: 

It will avoid inevitable disappointment of the applicant 
who is not physically able to do the job. And it will help 
maintain a high level of efficiency among those career 
men and women who serve “our” public. 


@ This is the third in a series 
of advertisements present- 
ing ONE company’s opinions 
on the subject of “career 


underwriting.’ 











4 Company of CAREER Underwriters x 


HOME OFFICE 
SACRAMENTO 
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way of providing life insurance at 
lower cost for those primarily in- 
terested in the smaller amounts of 
insurance. None of us will admit 
that savings bank life insurance ade- 
quately takes the place of insurance 
in the established companies but we 
have to admit that for the person 
who wants a small amount of insur- 
ance and does not want or need the 
services of an agent, it may be a 
good thing. When this competition 
is on a fair basis it cannot hurt us; 


it may stimulate us to greater 
efforts. 

The strength of our business 
comes from the great number of 


small policies carried by such a large 
proportion of the population of this 
country. Our agents particularly 
have done a good job in placing and 
servicing this insurance. There is 
still room, however, for a much 
larger volume of insurance on the 
breadwinners of this country and it 
is up to us to see that efforts are 
not diverted from that main purpose. 


Group Insurance 


Any remarks under the title of 
this paper would be incomplete with- 
out reference to Group insurance. 
This most ingenious plan permits 
insurance to be issued on an other- 
wise uninsurable life on a perfectly 
sound basis, something that no other 
plan of insurance permits. This is 
sound because the cost of the insur- 
ance is shared by the employer, the 
amounts granted are limited and 
there is very little room for indi- 
vidual anti-selection. Premium rates 
are guaranteed to the insured but 
not to the employer, and that safe- 
guards the company against adverse 
experience. It cannot take the place 
of other life insurance but it can 
supplement it. There is room for 
improvement in this field in connec- 
tion with termination of 
upon termination of employment. 
The conversion privilege is only 
part of the answer. Perhaps the real 
answer lies in complete Group in- 
surance that a man 
changing employment is never with- 
out Group insurance. 


coverage 


coverage So 


We occasionally have requests to 
issue Ordinary policies and under- 
write them as we do Group insur- 
ance. This suggestion overlooks the 
facts that by so doing we would 
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obviously take in some lives that 
were uninsurable, and it overlooks 
the fact that our premium rate is 
guaranteed and that these policies 
have to participate in the earnings 
of the company on the same basis 
as thought they had been individu- 
ally underwritten. There may be 
sonie room for excess mortality if 
expenses can be pared down, but 
otherwise there is no sound basis for 
issuing regular Ordinary policies on 
a Group underwriting plan. 


Public's Opinion 


To sum it all up, what would we 
get if we asked “the man in the 
street” how he wanted us to under- 
write life insurance? He might tell 
us something like this : 


“First, I want my insurance ab- 
solutely sure. Don’t attach any 
strings to it that will prevent your 
paying it in full when the time 
comes. I am not going to commit 
suicide; I have told you the whole 
truth so I am in the clear on those 
points. I can’t see how you can 
take the risk of my getting in mili- 
tary or naval service if the country 
is going to be faced with another 
war so it’s all right with me if you 
put a war clause in my policy, pro- 
vided you put it in all the policies 
you issue. As a matter of fact, | 
would be glad to have it in because 
then I would think that my insur- 
ance was a little more secure. I 
don’t want any aviation clause in 
my policy. I have no idea of becom- 
ing an aviator but I might want to 
fly and I wouldn’t want any strings 
attached to the policy if I wanted to 
do that. 

“Second, I am willing to pay a 
fair price for my insurance but | 
don’t want to have to pay for any 
other fellow’s coverage. See that 
you don’t do business with crooks 
and speculators and see that you 
classify me only with others who are 
as honest and in as good health as 
T am. 

“Third, this business of selling 
insurance for estate tax purposes, 
bequest purposes, creditor purposes 
and the like, may be all right—if 
you are good enough underwriters 
to get a good mortality on it. 

“Fourth, T like my Group insur- 


ance. It gives me a lot for my 
money. I am a little concerned as 
JULY 1, 1947 
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A great name... 
A high ideal 


Just as Abraham Lincoln dedicated his life 
to the greatest good of the greatest number, 
this company which bears his name is constantly 
endeavoring to broaden its service to the largest 
possible proportion of insurance applicants. 

During its forty-two years of outstanding 
development, the Lincoln National Life has 
pioneered broad insurance service while faith- 
fully adhering to prudent management prin- 
ciples in the public interest. 

The broad insurance service available through 
LNL agents is one reason why the recent Job 
Satisfaction Study showed exceptionally high 
representatives 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company. 


LNL is geared to help its field men. 


Its Name Indicates Its Characte- 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of The 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 








to what happens if I want to change 
jobs. I hope my next employer has 
a good Group insurance plan. If he 
doesn’t I will have to do the best | 
can to carry that insurance on a 
converted basis. 


“Last, keep your expenses down. 
| want service and know that I have 
to pay for it, but be reasonable and 
be efficient. I am not able to carry 
too much insurance and I don’t want 
too much of my premiums going to 
pay running expenses. I carry some 


Industrial policies on my wife and 
children and I appreciate all the 
agent does for us and realize that 
I have to pay him to come and col- 
lect the premiums, but it saves me 
a lot of work. I am willing to pay 
because I know it costs to do those 
things. But do all you can to keep 
the cost of my 
able.” 

Let’s try to give him what he 
wants. 


insurance reason 


_ Before Annual Meeting Institute Home Office 
Underwriters. 
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Medical Section Officers 


HE 35th annual meeting of the 

Medical Section of the American 
Life Convention was held in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., May 28-30. Prepared 
papers were read and informal dis- 
cussions Meld. New officers elected 
were: Chairman, Dr. Reynold C. 
Voss, Associate Medical Director, 
Pan-American Life; Vice Chair- 
man, Dr. J. Thornley Bowman, 
Medical Director, London Life, 
London, Ontario; Secretary, Dr. 
B. F. Byrd, Medical Director, Na- 
tional Life & Accident (re-elected) ; 
Member, Board of Managers, Dr. 
Ennion S. Williams, Medical Di- 
rector, Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia and Program Chairman, 
Dr. F. Tulley Hallam, Medical Di- 
rector, State Life of Indiana. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the April 

issue, the following directors have 
been elected: Acacia Mutual (D.C.), 
Mark Lansburgh (merchant ) ; 
Church Life (N. Y.), Richard K. 
Paynter ( Vice President, New York 
Life); Illinois Bankers—see com- 
pany section; Lincoln National 
(Ind.), Dr. A. C. Ruthneu (educa- 
tor) ; Ohio National, A. O. Graeser 
(Assistant Secretary) and Security 
Mutual (N. Y.), Dr. W. P. Talley 
(educator), C. A. Winding (law- 
yer) and H. B. Wicks (Vice Presi- 
dent ). 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Million Dollar Round Table Conference, 
September 5-9, New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

National Association of Life Underwriters 
Annual Meeting, September 8-12, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 

International Claim Association, Septem 
ber 15-17, New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 

Institute of Home Office Underwriters, 
October 2-4, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Life Convention, October 6—10, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Agency Management Association, Novem- 
ber 12-14, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
ill. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ACTUARIES 


New Officers 


HE American Institute of Ac- 

tuaries held a two day meeting at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel with 
President E. G. Fassel presiding and 
over 300 members in attendance. 

The Presidential address was fol- 
lowed by reports of the Board of 
Governors and the Treasurer. 

Technical papers presented at the 
last meeting were discussed by a 
number of speakers. 

At the business meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected : 

President, J. Gordon Beatty, Ac- 
tuary, Canada Life Assurance Co., 
Toronto, Canada; Vice President, 
James S. Elston, Assistant Actuary, 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; Vice President, L. J. Kalm- 
bach, Vice President, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
Secretary, Ronald G. Stagg, Vice 
President & Actuary, Northwestern 
National, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Treasurer, Ross E. Moyer, 2nd Vice 


Pres., John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
Board of Governors: C. H. 


Tookey, Actuary, Occidental Life 
Insurance Co., Los Angeles; W. F. 
Poorman, Vice Pres. & Actuary, 
Central Life Assurance Society, 
Des Moines, Iowa; A. N. Guertin, 
Actuary, American Life Conven- 
tion; F. D. Kineke, Associate Ac- 


tuary, Prudential Insurance Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Mr. E, L. Marshall, Vice Presi- 
dent, LaFayette Life Insurance 


Company, was reappointed Librar- 
ian, and Mr. A. O. Groth, Assist- 
ant Actuary of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Co. of lowa, was ap 
pointed Editor of the Record, 

Mr. J. S. Elston, Assistant Ac- 
tuary, Travelers, retired as Editor 
of the Record after serving most 
loyally for 18 years in a task to 
which he gave most fully of his time. 


To he fair you have to admit it’s 
remarkable how many of our people 
escape being run over by cars. 


The average public speaker ts not 
only loquacious, but he also talks too 
much 
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POLICYOWNERS’ SURVEY 


BOUT 5 out of 100 policyhold- 
A rs admit to feeling any dissatis- 
faction toward the company or its 
representatives; a better under- 
standing by policyholders of how 
life insurance works plus more per- 
sonal, courteous attention to their 
individual needs would practically 
wipe out even these relatively few 
complaints, according to a study of 
policyholder attitudes just com- 
pleted by Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company. 

Many gratuitous favorable com- 
ments, directed especially toward 
agents, gave added emphasis to the 
overwhelmingly large proportion of 
“satisfactory” checks on the survey 
forms returned by policyholders. 
The complainants, however, though 
relatively few in number, didn’t hold 
back either, and some ears are burn- 
ing in both the home office and field 
because of scorching comments 
about poor advice from an agent, 
slow or discourteous service from 
the home office or field offices, tech- 
nical or arbitrary language in cor- 
respondence, and the like. A typi- 
cal comment, reflecting the irritation 
of a policyholder who thinks he is 
not being treated as an individual 
but as just one of a crowd or as a 
unit of business, ran as follows: 

“An individual can get along with- 
out an insurance company, but | 
never heard of an insurance com- 
pany that could get along without 
policyholders. I suggest that your 
home office supervisory people be 
so advised. Just because a rule is 
made is no reason to believe the ex- 
ception is always wrong.” 


Scope 


The company mailed 6,000 brief 
questionnaires, with premium no 
tices, to a random 
policyholders, frankly bidding for 
criticism and suggestions. The pol 


sampling of 


wyholder was invited to indicate 
by a check mark whether his deal- 
ings with (1) the home office and 

if he had had any contacts—with 
(2) the local agency office and (3) 
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his local agent, had been satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory. If unsatisfactory 
in any way, comment was invited. 
A “catch-all” question at the close 
asked whether relations with NwNL 
in any other way had always been 
satisfactory or, if unsatisfactory, par- 
ticulars were requested. Sugges- 
tions for the improvement of service 
were also invited. The policyholder 
was not asked to sign his name, al- 
though many did. 

Responses came from 1,442 pol- 
icyholders, or 23.3 per cent of the 
6,000 surveyed. Of these, 1,373 or 
95.4 per cent of the returned blanks 
were checked “satisfactory’—and 
many carried some additional favor- 
able comment—while 69 or 4.6 per 
cent were checked unsatisfactory on 
one or more questions, or carried 
some unfavorable comment. 


Results 


A punch-card analysis of the re- 
sponses to each of the four questions, 
treated separately, gave the follow- 
ing results: 

In response to the first question, 
How about vour dealings with us 
here at the Home Office of North- 
western National Life?” 1,394 pol- 
icyholders or 95.9 per cent of those 
replying checked satisfactory, 34 or 
2.4 per cent checked unsatisfactory, 
and 24 or 1.7 per cent did not check 
this particular question. 
icyholder reinforced his “satisfac- 
tory” verdict with the comment, “T 
have been particularly impressed 
with the speed in getting policy loans 
taken care of when sorely needed ;” 
another, “Satisfied 100 per cent. 
Your policy is my best investment ;” 
still another, “Service has been 
courteous and satisfactory at all 
On the other hand, one of 
the 2.4 per cent with a complaint to 
register noted, “We are unable to 
understand why the dividends are 
not so large the last couple of years.” 
An owner of eight policies said, “I 
am sick and tired of getting eight 


One pol- 


times.” 


separate notices each time payments 
are due on my insurance.” 


Replying to the question, “If you 
have had any dealings with a local 
agency office of NwNL, has your 
experience been satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory ?” 434 or 30.1 per cent 
of the blanks came back with no 
check in either the satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory square, presumably 
because these policyholders had had 
no contact with any agency office, or 
none recent enough to register a 
definite opinion. (Except in two 
agency territories, the company col- 
lects all premiums direct from the 
home office, so policyholders do not 
have as frequent contact with agency 
offices as would otherwise be the 
case). Of the remaining 1,008 who 
registered an opinion, 993 or 98.5 
per cent checked satisfactory and 15 
or 1.5 per cent checked unsatisfac- 
tory. Typical of the 27 gratuitous 
favorable comments on this question 
are these: “Miss has always 
taken care of my policy and has been 
very considerate and accommodat- 
ing ;” “Assistance and individual at- 
tention appreciated; “Miss 
has rendered exceptionally fine serv- 
ice ; courteous, efficient, and pleasant 
at all times ;” “My particular asso- 
ciations are priceless—they are 
“Very satisfactory; I can 
truthfully say | have never seen an 
office where I feel more at ease to 
discuss my insurance needs than | 
do at your local “‘- 
“Friendly, courteous, 
helpful. Fine folks.” 


tops ;” 


office at 


cooperative, 


The Agent 


Policyholders gave the agent an 
even cleaner bill of health than 
either the home office or agency of 
fice. In response to the question, 
“How about your dealings with your 
NwNL. agent?”’, aside from the 307 
or 21.3 per cent of the respondents 
who did not check at all (presum 
ably because of lack of contact on 
which to form an opinion—many so 
commented ), 1,121 or 98.8 per cent 
checked satisfactory, and only 14 o1 
1.2 per cent checked unsatisfactory 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Policyowners’ Survey—Continued 


Company officials were pleasantly 
surprised at the large number of 
gratuitous favorable comments 
beamed at agents; they evoked 77 
such comments, nearly three times 
as many as the agency office, nearly 
eight times as many as the home 
office, and over twice as many as 
both together. Among these tributes, 
such comments as these, usually 
naming the agent, recurred over and 
over: “Your local agent has been 
helpful and courteous at all times ;” 











Sakaka-wea, the “ Bird Woman,” earned 
a place in history by guiding the Lewis 
& Clark Expedition of 1805 into the 
great northwest. Plagued by starvation, 
the dangers of the unexplored wilder- 
ness, rocky cliffs and rushing rivers, the 
Expedition successfully pushed west- 
ward with Sakaka-wea leading the way. 
Her remarkable ability as a guide, her 
courage and resourcefulness, gained the 
admiration of the explorers who de- 
scribed her heroic guidance in their 
journals. 

Courageous Sakaka-wea symbolizes 
the dependable service we at Provident 
have given through the years. For three 
decades we have been able to guide 
more and more people to future security. 

Through Provident’s program of con- 
servative, steady growth, based on 
sound, safe financial principles, our com- 
pany today is ready to help still more 
people achieve the reliable future pro- 
tection that every American longs for. 


The 


PROVIDENT 

LIFE INSURANCE 
Company 

Bismarck, N. Dak. 


Western Office: 
208 Platt Building 
Portland, Oregon ) 


= 











“T enjoy seeing ——~ every time he 
comes around;” “Your local agent 
is as fine a man as I have ever 
known. He is always ready with 
that extra step; “Many times he 
has helped me when I needed help, 
and it will be difficult ever to repay 
him for his kindness ;” “The young 
Mr. ——, a war veteran, is espe- 
cially fine; “Mr. —— is my idea 
of a perfect insurance agent ;” “Our 
agent is ——, so of course all deal- 
ings have been satisfactory ;” “Your 
agent, Mr. ———- of ——, stops in 
here every once in a while even 
though he does not try to sell me 
any more insurance 
ture ;” 





a friendly ges- 
“Very satisfactory agent in 
——; an asset to any business he 
serves ;” “Mr. —— of —— is a fine 
gentleman. Send him my regards.” 
Among the sprinkling of comments 
about agents were several, difficult 
to classify, remarking the policy- 
holder did not know the local agent, 
that he had not called and he would 
like to see him. 


Over-all Opinion 


The fourth and last question 
asked, “In every other way, have 
your relations with NwNL always 
been satisfactory or unsatisfactory ?” 
This was checked satisfactory by 
1,196 policyholders (82.9 per cent), 
unsatisfactory by 18 (1.2 per cent), 
and not checked at all by 227 (15.9 
per cent). This question drew 140 
miscellaneous comments of a favor- 
able nature, such as: 


“Your Addressograph Depart- 
ment has been very prompt in mak- 
ing several changes for me. 


still waiting for 


I am 
magazine to 
change my address since last May.” 
work and so 
many matters clamoring for atten- 
tion, my remittances have at times 
fallen short of due date. For fair 
consideration in this matter, I am 
deeply appreciative.” 


“Due to stress of 


“If all concerns were as efficiently 
operated as the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Company and as courte- 
ous when loans or physicals are re- 
quested, business dealings would be 
a pleasure.” 

“In all my dealings with your 
agent and the Company it is remark- 
able for an individual to have re- 
ceived such prompt and _ personal 





attention. You have often been ‘g 
friend in need and a friend indeed’ 
in matters of loans.” 

“T have especially appreciated the 
complete and understandable letters 
from the home office in reply to in 
quiries pertaining to my policy,” ’ 

“Was pleased with Company's 
method of reinstating when I let 
policy lapse because of unsettled 
conditions during war.” 

“The service of the company in 
issuance of duplicates for policies 
which were destroyed by fire was 
outstanding. This — service 
greatly appreciated.” 


was 


The blank also invited “any gen- 
eral suggestions you might have as 
to ways in which we could serve 
you better,” and 37 policyholders 
obliged with suggestions. Five asked 
for resumption of the company’s for- 
mer practice of sending two pre- 
mium notices; others were too 
variable to classify, but all are re- 
ceiving careful attention by a home 
office committee which has_ been 
charged with the task of analyzing 
the over-all results of the survey and 
recommending changes and im- 
provements in company procedures 
with a view to minimizing policy- 
holder dissatisfaction. This com- 
ment apparently aimed at the insur- 
ance business generally was among 
the most provocative: “Instructions 
and explanations of insurance are 
always too involved and incompre- 
hensible to laymen. Policies par- 
ticularly are too full of quasi-legal 
phraseology. Why can’t they be as 
understandable as insurance adver- 
tising? About one person in a hun- 
dred actually knows what he has in 
his insurance.” 


One unlooked-for result of the 
survey was that 76 policyholders, 
approximately 5 per cent of those 
responding, used the survey blank 
to ask for information about their 
policies such as cash, paid-up and 
loan values, policy maturity dates, 
etc., and others requested changes 
of address, beneficiary changes, and 
similar services. These requests 
were, of course, promptly complied 
with. Every policyholder registering 
an unfavorable comment who signed 
his name was thanked for his com- 
ment, and every effort was made toe 
remove misunderstandings where 
this could be done. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Reinstated Accident Policy Held Not 
to Cover Injury Sustained During 
Lapse 


ATIONAL Accident & Health 
Insurance Company issued its 
accident and health policy to one 
Farrell, insuring him from its date 
to March 31, 1941, at midnight and 
providing for monthly premiums 
thereafter, payable in advance. In- 
sured paid premiums consecutively 
until and including the month of 
July, 1941. 
On August 
mailed to the 


27th insured’s wife 
company check for 
$4.20 to cover monthly premiums for 
August and September. The check 
was received by the agent, recorded 
on the books of the company and 
marked in premium receipt book of 
the company as paid on August 28, 
1941, for the months of August and 
September with the annotation “ac- 
cepted subject to policy provisions.” 
The receipt of this payment by the 
company was without any know- 
or notice to it of the prior 
accident or injury sustained by the 
plaintiff on August 13th at Carlisle 
Barracks, Insured 
was in the armed forces and had en- 
trusted the payment of his premiums 
to his wife. 


ledge 


Pennsylvania. 


The insurance company denied lia- 
bility on the ground that disability 
began more than two weeks before 
receipt of the premium and the pol- 
icy was not in force at that time. 

The policy contained the follow- 
ing standard provision: “If default 
be made in the payment of the 
agreed premium for this policy, the 
subsequent acceptance of a premium 
by the company, or any of its duly 
authorized agents, shall reinstate the 
policy, but only to cover accidental 
injury thereafter sustained 2 
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The Supreme Court for the State 
of New Jersey rendered judgment 
in favor of the insurance company. 


The New Jersey Court of Errors and 


Appeals affirmed this judgment, say- 
ing: “The plaintiff made his con- 
tract with the defendant. The Court 
will not make a new one for the 
parties. He knew its provisions or 
was charged with knowledge there- 
of.” 

The Court quoted from the fol- 
lowing decisions, among others: 
MacDonald vs. Metropolitan Life 
Ins. Co., 304 Pa. 213, 155 Atl. 491, 
77 A.L.R. 353; Denton vs. Provi- 
dent Life & Accident Ins. Co., 238 
Ky. 26, 36S. W. (2d) 657, 658; and 
Gagne vs. Massachusetts Bonding & 
Ins. Co., 78 N. H. 439, 101 Atl. 212. 

A majority of the Court con- 
cluded that there was no competent 
and persuasive evidence that the 
premium for August, 1941, was not 
paid and accepted in accordance with 
the terms of the policy and the 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





statute, or that the plaintiff under- 
stood otherwise. Two members of 
the Court, however, filed a dissent- 
ing opinion arguing that the com- 
pany should have either returned the 
premium for the defaulting period 
or have applied the premium for the 
period from August 28th to October 
28th, but that it apparently continued 
to retain the premium for the period 
in which the accident happened, and 
it, therefore, should have covered 
the accident. Farrell vs. National 
Accident & Health Ins. Co., 47 Atl. 
(2d) 1, 167 A.L.R. 329, 


Insurance Company Held Entitled to 
Restitution of Payments Made Under 
Mistake 


The Pilot Life Insurance Com- 
pany sought to recover from Carrie 
EK. Cudd the sum of $1013.36 paid to 
her as beneficiary under a policy on 
the life of her nephew and foster 
son, Lewis Edward Cudd, of which 
sum $1000.00 was death benefit and 
$13.36 was premium refund. 

On or about November 18, 1942, 
the insured, Lewis Edward Cudd, 
sailed from Ceylon as a member of 
the Merchant Marine aboard the 
American Export Lines _ vessel, 
Swaokla; on January 16, 1943, the 
insuged’s wife received a letter from 
the War Shipping Administration 
advising her that the insured had 
been reported missing as a result of 
enemy action, and offering to assist 
her in collecting the war risk in 
surance carried by her husband, 

On January 21, 1943, insured’s 
wife received a telegram from the 
Navy Department stating that the 
insured, her husband, was presumed 
lost following action in the perform 
ance of his duty and in the service 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


of his country. s 
1943, the Maritime War Emergency 


Board issued a “Certificate of Pre 
stating that the” 


sumptive Death” 
insured was presumed to have died 
on or about November 28, 1942, and 
that under date of February 9, 1943, 
the Maritime Emergency Board duly 
made and entered its Order declar- 
ing said person presumptively dead, 


The insurance company paid the 
beneficiary the face amount of the 
policy plus a return premium for the 
period paid for after the date of 
the presumptive death. 


Later is was discovered that the 
insured was a prisoner held by Japan 
in Hakodate Camp, Hokkaido Is- 
land, Japan. The insurance com- 
pany thereupon made demand for 
return of the $1013.36 erroneously 
paid the beneficiary. Payment was 
refused, and suit was_ instituted, 
and the beneficiary defended on the 
grounds, (1) that the payment was 
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a material mistake of fact or error 
of judgment on the part of the com- 
pany; (2) that tie payment was a 
voluntary one; and (3) that the pay- 
ment was in compromise settlement. 


The South Carolina Supreme 
Court held that the insurance com- 
pany was entitled to recover back 
the money paid to the beneficiary 
on the ground that the payment was 
made in the mistaken belief, arrived 
at after exhausting available sources 
of information, that the insured had 
lost his life as a result of enemy 
action. The Court quoted from the 
opinion of the Court in Duncan vs. 
McCormick County, 192 S. C. 216, 
6S. E. (2nd) 265, as follows : “Per- 
haps a statement of this doctrine 
more nearly applicable to the case at 
bar is the following, from 41 
C. J. 41, 42: ‘When one has received 
money from a third person through 
some mistake or traud by law or 
authority, which, but for the mistake 
or fraud, have vested the 
right to the money in plaintiff, plain- 
tiff may recover such money in an 
action for money had and received.’ ” 
Pilot Life Ins. Co. vs. Cudd, 208 
S. C. 6, 36 S. E. (2d) 860, 167 


would 











A.L.R. 463. (This case is followed 
in A.L.R. by a copious annotation on 
| the right of an insured to restitution 
| of payments made under mistake. ) 
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BE FFICE. EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
7 current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. * 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


FILING CABINETS 


Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 
Wooden 


RAOMO PSP r= 
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FILING SUPPLIES 


11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 


15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 

109. Payroll 

19. Tabulating 





To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, MAILING 


20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. Composing 

26. Direct Copying 

27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-filming 

29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 

37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


SERVICES 


62. Accounting System 
110. Elevator Modernization 
63. Fire Protection 

64. Office Planning 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


67. Blank Books 

68. Business Forms 

70. Envelopes 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

74. Paper 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

78. Pencil Sharpeners 

79. Stamp Pads 

80. Staples 

81. Staple Removers 

69. Stencils & Inks 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 
84. Copy Ribbon 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
89. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
93. Pads 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
103. Birthday Cards 
105. Bulletin Boards 
96. Cleansing Cream 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Kits 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
100. Promotional Gifts 
107. Recording Door Lock 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 





RECORD KEEPING SYSTEM 


OMPLETE systems control of any 

and all records is now possible with 
the “Vue-Fax” visible record keeping 
system, according to Federal Business 
Products, Inc. Suitable for adaptation to 
any size office, units range from a small 
easily-stored Handi-file with a capacity of 
2400 to large Porto-files that house up 
to 9000 records. The illustration shows 
three Vue-Fax units—the Porto-file 
stand, which accommodates one or two 
Porto-files, and the Porto-file posting 
table. The single Porto-file shown ac- 
commodates 4500 records. 
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Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[] Record Keeping System 
Bookcase 
Personal Filing Unit 

[) Air Conditioner 
Filing Stool 


Firm Neme 





Attention of 


Position 


Firm Address 














BOOKCASE 


HE Combinette bookcase designed by 

the R. P. Morton Company and fin- 
ished in mahogany or walnut veneer may 
be extended at any time by the use of 
additional sections. Grille work is of 
brass. The bookcase is 16 inches deep, 
24 inches wide and 40 inches high and 
may be ordered with doors which open 
either right or left. 





PERSONAL FILING UNIT 


yng “Suspend-O-Folder” personal desk 
file has been developed by the Advance 
Salesbook Company for the executive who 
needs a filing system at his finger tips. 
It is of particular use wherever a follow- 
up system is in constant use. The unit 
consists of an olive green heavy gauge 
steel cabinet, twenty-five folders and an 
assortment of guides. The folders are of 
the pendant type constructed of heavy 
pressboard with permanent metal hooks 
and a 1” cloth expansion piece at the 
bottom. 


AIR CONDITIONER 
HE Yorkaire 


room conditioner is 

likened, by its manufacturers—The 
York Corporation—to a radio in that you 
can tune in any weather you like. The 
unit is styled in a walnut cabinet and is 
easily installed and is movable from 
room to room. When it is set for cooling, 
the conditioner lowers both humidity and 
temperature, cleans and circulates fresh 
air and removes the stale inside air, 
However, in cooler seasons, the unit may 
be set for fan operation only. Two 
models are offered both with the same 
outside dimensions—1l4% _ inches high, 
26% inches wide and 19!4 inches deep 
—but with different capacities. Model 


No. 1 with a ' horsepower motor will 
air condition a 15 x 19 room with normal 
ceiling height, while Model No. 2 with 
a 3% horsepower motor is for rooms up 
to 20 feet square. 





FILING STOOL 


HIS attractive filing stool manufac- 

tured by the Royal Metal Manufactur- 
ing Company is of welded tubular steel 
construction. Height is 14 inches. A 
tempered Masonite insert for the 14-inch 
seat is optional. Finish is baked enamel. 
Hard rubber casters provide easy mobility. 
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rrICE EFFICIENCY 


XPERIENCE has proven to 

me beyond question that the 

majority of office workers, men 
and women, of all ages and regard- 
less of their length of service, are sin- 
cerely interested in a suggestion 
program. Well over 50% of our 
office staff is participating in our 
program and while we are not satis- 
fied with this result, but will always 
keep the goal of 100% participation 
before us, nevertheless we do feel 
the results so far show convincingly 
the desirability and value of such 
a program. 

Each company, of course, must 
work out the mechanics of its pro- 
gram to suit its own particular 
needs, but in our case we know 
that the interest and participation 
in our program was aided materially 
by the fact that our president invited 
the members of our staff to send 
their suggestions to him personally 
and he takes the time to look over 
these suggestions and sign the award 
and rejection letters. Frankly, I do 
not believe a suggestion system can 
meet with the fullest 
success unless top management con- 
tinues to have a deep and abiding 
interest in the welfare of such a pro- 


gram 


measure of 


Processing Must Be Rapid 


Early in our experience we found 
that we were too slow in the pro- 
cessing of our suggestions, the result 
of which if long continued, would 
have been a lessening of interest. 


VM e the 


suggestion committees and set as our 


increased number of our 
goal the processing of every sugges 
tion within 90 days, or a convincing 
answer as to why there would be a 
further delay in reaching a decision 
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SUGGESTION SYSTEMS 


CHARLES H. HALL, Secretary 
American Surety Company 
of New York 


I think it is fair to say that this 
improvement in our processing of 
suggestions has increased the inter- 
est and, therefore, the number of 
suggestions received. 


Liberal Awards 


Again, we found that we were not 
liberal enough in our valuation of 
accepted suggestions and in our 
minimum awards. Our minimum, 
which at the beginning of the pro- 
gram was $5 is now $10 and this, 
together with other liberalization in 
the granting of awards has likewise 
“won friends and influenced people” 
to submit more suggestions. 

It is important also to have sug- 
gestion blanks within easy reach so 
that it is as easy as possible for an 
employee to jot his suggestion down 
when he is in the mood to do so. He 


may easily be sidetracked from ever 
making a suggestion if he has to do 





a lot of hunting through files and 
drawers in order to find a blank. 
On this subject we had a very fine 
suggestion from a young man in one 
of our branch offices, who sends in 
a large number of suggestions him- 
self. He said, ‘““When you acknow- 
ledge a new suggestion, why don’t 
you attach a new suggestion blank 
with your acknowledgment.” We 
tried it and it worked splendidly. 
The young man who made this sug- 
gestion was working on the old 
slogan used so much in the insurance 
business, namely: “Your present, 
customers are your best prospects.” 

Another plan which worked nicely 
was to attach a suggestion blank to 
a letter sent to each member of our 
staff from our president on some 
phase of our suggestion program. 
This got a blank into the hands of 
everyone and we know it brought 
results. 


Welcome Letters 


A letter from our president is 
sent to employees about a month 
or two after they have entered our 
organization. 
them to the organization, outlines 


This letter welcomes 


our suggestion program, and invites 
their participation. A 
blank is attached to this letter. ‘These 
letters are appreciated. Here is one 
reply received recently from a new 
employee : 

“Thank you for your ‘welcome 
letter’ of March 14, and also for the 
information about suggestions. On 
March 14 I submitted my first sug 
gestion—preparation of 
vouchers, in duplicate. 

“Enclosed are two more sugges 
tions concerning which | shall ap 
preciate your consideration. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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expense 
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Suggestion Systems—Continued 


“I wish to assure you that I will 
apply myself diligently, learning 
everything I can about the business 
of our companies and will try to 
give the very best service possible.” 

Good indexing of suggestions is 
of real importance. A new sugges- 
tion should be indexed under as 
many subjects as it touches upon in 
order that any prior suggestions in 
any way similar in nature may not be 
overlooked. Indexing is, of course, 
in some measure a matter of judg- 
ment and cannot always be perfect. 
We have had instances where an 
arlier rejected suggestion was over- 
looked at the time a new suggestion 
with some similarity was received 
and accepted. When the proponent 
of the earlier rejected suggestion 
brought this to our attention, we 
have, in each instance, immediately 
made an equal award. 

Office workers, in the majority of 
cases, either themselves use or they 
have access to typewriters and they, 
therefore, are able to type their 
suggestions. To avoid re-typing, 
“and therefore save time and expense, 


~ it is desirable to have the suggestions 


submitted with as many copies as 
are required in order to process 
them. In our case, we need six 
copies of the suggestion and our 
suggestion blanks are made up in 
sets of six—the proponent keeps one 
copy and sends the other five to us. 
We keep the original, signed copy 
in our permanent file and the other 
four unsigned copies are sent to 
divisional committee of four mem- 
bers. When action has been taken 
by the committee, we receive two 
copies of the suggestion from that 
committee with their findings and 
recommendation. In the case of an 
accepted suggestion, one copy goes 
into our permanent file and the other 
copy is sent to the interested depart- 
ment with the request that it be put 
into effect. This plan has enabled 
us to cut down a tremendous amount 
of typing and other paper work, 
which, as you well know, is expen- 
sive these days. 

Care should be taken in selecting 
your committees to process sugges- 
tions. The suggestion committee 
member, among other things, should 

(1) have a keen appreciation of 
the value of a suggestion system; 











SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


NON-CANCELLABLE 
NEW ABLE 





AND GUARANTEED RE- 
DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 
that never requires confinement to the house to 
render the policyholder eligible for full benefits, 
is another of the good reasons why so many life 


underwriters protect their clients under our policies. 


MassAcHusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


Look up our office in your locality” 
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(2) have a-sincere desire to help 
make his company’s system a sue- 
cess ; 

(3) have an open mind; 

(4) be resourceful in seeking 
yays in which the suggestion or 
modification of the suggestion can 
be made valuable and, therefore, 
acceptable. 

Periodic reports to your sugges- 
tion committees and to your depart- 
ment and division managers, both as 
to the progress of your own com- 
pany’s program and also some in- 
formation as to what is being ac- 
complished in other companies, 
stimulates interest and support. 


Types of Suggestions Submitted 


Now as to the type of suggestions 
which office workers submit. Be- 
cause in our business we are dealing 
with a great variety of forms—bond, 
policy and accounting forms—the 
preponderance of suggestions we 
receive deal with the revision, con- 
solidation and standardization of 
these forms. For example: one sug- 
gestion recommended that certain 
policy forms be simplified for the 
convenience of agents and _ their 
staffs. Another suggested a revision 
of an accounting form for reporting 
forgery bonds, which had the effect 
of eliminating two other forms. One 
suggestion helped to bring about a 
combined certificate of coverage for 
automobile bodily injury, physical 
damage and fire coverages. Applica- 
tions, references, questionnaires, etc. 
have all come under the eagle eye 
of our office staff and have resulted 
in many suggestions for some re- 
wording, spacing, etc., which, while 
not of breath-taking importance in 
the individual case, have in the 
aggregate brought about worthwhile 
improvement and savings. 

The second largest group of sug- 
gestions we receive falls into the 
category of streamlining the flow of 
our work and consequently a reduc- 
tion in the handling of our files and 
papers. To illustrate : one suggestion 
abolished the separate filing of cer- 
tain agreements peculiar to our busi- 
ness and this change in the method 
of handling cut down a great deal 
of work in our filing department. 
Another suggested that automobile 
policy and reporting forms be made 
up in pad form so that they could be 
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typed up in one operation. A sug- 
gesiion for the use of a preliminary 
report form by agents in reporting 
burglary and theft losses reduced 
considerably the volume of corres- 
pondence in that direction. The sign- 
ing of bonds, riders, change notices, 
etc. was expedited when a printed 
facsimile signature and one manual 
signature were substituted for two 
manual signatures. The microfilm- 
ing of files, records and documents 
has resulted in the saving of much 
valuable filing space, and the prep- 
aration and distribution of certain 
reports quarterly or semi-annually 
instead of monthly has done a great 
deal to ease the pressure on certain 
of our departments. 

In like manner, suggestions for 
the simplification of reports, and in 
some cases a combination or elimina- 
tion altogether of other reports, have 
brought relief in that direction. 
Many worthwhile production ideas 
have been proposed. In connection 
with a company anniversary we re- 
quested, as a special feature for a 
certain period prior to the anniver- 
sary, suggestions which would pro- 
duce increased business, to be an- 
nounced at that anniversary. This 
developed a great deal of interest 
and many fine suggestions which put 
increased premiums on the books. 


Humorous But Good 


On the humorous side, a sugges- 
tion was received dealing with furni- 
ture repairs which cited the high 
prices of ladies stockings, and 
alleged that “any ordinary pair of 
stockings cost $1.35 and run even 
higher,” that it was beyond the bud- 
get of an average working girl to 
purchase 3 pairs of stockings a week ; 
that many girls had to do just that as 
their stockings were being constantly 
torn on the rough edges of chairs 
and desks. ‘Something should be 
done about it.””. Something was done 
about it! 

Another suggestion dealing with 
office furniture suggested that we 
have a periodic inventory made of all 
office furniture and equipment. This, 
we believe, will prove to be a worth- 
while idea because it should bring 
to light equipment not being used 
but retained in the expectation that 
it would be needed some time in the 
future. In this connection the story 
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First transcontinental plane flight requires 


49 days, 68 hops, and 82 hours of flying. 


First policy is sold by newly-organized Gulf 
Life Insurance Company. 





Planes now hop across the nation in a little over five hours. 


Gulf Life now has more than one million policyowners, and 
$400,000,000.00 of insurance in force. 


QUILF IES 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“A Southern Institution” 
Jacksonville, Florida 








is told of Henry Ford that when he 
walked through any of his offices 
and saw a desk that was not being 
used, he would order it removed 
immediately, “for,” said he, “the 
minute that someone has an unoc- 
cupied desk in his department he 
starts to figure out how he can put 
another person behind it and thus 
create an additional position and in- 
crease expenses.” 

Several suggestions were received 
proposing that unusual and _ partic- 
ularly interesting claims which the 
company had paid might be written 
up for publicity purposes. On the 
fidelity and surety side of our busi- 
ness particularly, we do have many 
intensely interesting claim cases, and 
they make good publicity. 

Another suggestion resulted in the 
discontinuance of certain home office 
files where heretofore we had main- 
tained such files both at the home 
office and the branches. Another 
brought about the discontinuance of 
certain index cards, with a saving in 
work, filing space and material. 

In making a survey of our sug- 
gestions over the years, I have come 
to the conclusion that we can well 


afford to devote some time and effort 
to improving the quality of sugges- 
tions submitted. Some companies 
have made real strides in this direc- 
tion by means of their suggestion 
booklets which have, as one of their 
chief purposes, the development of 
well thought out and better sugges- 
tions. A member of our staff has 
suggested that we get out such a 
booklet with the idea of not only 
encouraging our people to submit 
suggestions, but also helping them to 
submit better suggestions. 

It cannot be expected that sugges- 
tions pertaining to office work will 
show the tremendous dollar savings 
that sometimes occur in a manufac- 
turing or industrial establishment. 
Nevertheless, the investment neces- 
sary to run a modern suggestion 
program for your office staff is none- 
the-less a good investment. It pays 
big dividends in dollar savings, im- 
proved service and procedure, and 
equally or even more important in 
helping to maintain good employee 
relations. 

Those who decide on the awards 
to be given necessarily need to know 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Suggestion Systems—Continued 


a good deal about the operations and 
functioning of the company in order 
that they may form an intelligent 
opinion of the value of a particular 
intangible suggestion to their com- 
pany. When they have exhausted 
every yardstick available in setting 
the award, | believe the last question 
they should ask themselves is “have 
1 been liberal enough?” That is the 
important thing and it is better to 
err on the side of liberality than to 
be too penurious in making awards. 

With respect to the number of 
suggestions accepted in relation to 
the suggestions received, it may be 
o* interest to note that our experi- 
ence of approximately 331%4%, or 
an average of one suggestion ac- 
cepted of every three received, has 
remained fairly steady with only 
slight variations from that figure. 
An editorial in the “Financial Post” 
of Toronto, Canada, entitled “Use- 
less Ideas Pay Off Too,” after call- 
ing attention to the fact that most 
companies of any size have an em- 
ployee suggestion plan went on to 
say. 


“With rare exceptions, however, 
all these suggestions plans have a 
common failing. They give some 
measure of recognition to ideas that 
work, but none at all to those that 
prove unpractical. And by far the 
major proportion of suggestions put 
forward must fall into the latter 
category. Hence the well-intentioned 
suggestion plan becomes a source of 
discouragement and grievance to em- 
plovees who feel their sincere efforts 
to help snubbed by management. 

“At least one company has gone 
on record as finding opportunity for 
improving labor relations even 
among the usuable employee ideas. 
Its plan was simple: It put top- 
grade office diplomats on the job of 
discussing every suggestion thor- 
oughly and reasonably with the man 
who made it. And in those discus- 
sions both management and worker 
learned a great deal about each other, 
their attitudes, policies, aims and 
aspirations, 

“Instead of tossing a seemingly 
wild scheme into the waste basket, 
the management went to its author 
to learn what prompted the sugges- 
tion; and, in so doing, came to ap- 





preciate the worker's point of view, 
The man making the suggestion, 
being human, was gratified by this 
personal attention, and in his turn 
began to learn about company poligy 
and why things had to be done this 
way instead of that.” 


From an address before the National Associa 
tion of Suggestion Systems. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the June 

issue, the following companies 
have expanded, as indicated : Ameri- 
can Life (Alabama), in South Caro- 
lina; Baltimore Life (Maryland) in 
Ohio; Bankers Life and Casualty 
(Illinois), in Georgia; College Life 
(Indiana), in Kansas; Cooperative 
Life (Saskatchewan), in Alberta; 
Home (New York), in South Caro- 
lina; Mutual (New York), in Mani- 
toba; National Farmers Union Life 
(Colorado), in Alabama; Old 
American (Washington), in North 
Dakota; Reserve Life (Texas), in 
North Dakota and Virginia and 
State Capital (North Carolina) in 
South Carolina. 








outstanding life underwriters. 


EARL W. BRYANT 


Boykins Agency 








lighthouse 
United 


being the first established 
Government on the Atlantic 








of quality award winners for 1947. 


CHAS. H. GARRISON 
Greenville Agency 
JAS. G. HUNTER 

Harrisonburg Agency 

GEO. T. KING, JR. 
Richmond Agency 


J. H. MILLER 
Baltimore Agency 


Lighthouses at Cape Henry, Virginia — the old 
by the 


A Tribute to the Winners of 1947 Quality Award 


The Atlantic Life, recognizing that quality business can come only from quality underwriters, pays tribute 
to fifteen of its associates who have distinguished themselves by qualifying for a position among the select group 
We are proud to recognize the following fifteen men for their ability as 


W. R. REPASS 
Bristol Agency 
H. D. SALTER 


South Carolina Agency 


HORACE F. SHARP 
Richmond Agency 


HARRY M. PIPER 
Bristol Agency 


INSURANCE 


J. E. WILLIAMS 
Petersburg Agency 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Richmond, Virginia 


Organized 1899 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security 
Since the Turn of the Century. 


CLAYTON DEMAREST, JR. 


Baltimore Agency 
FRED DIXON 
North Carolina Agency 
R. L. DOBIE 
Norfolk Agency 
R. N. FLICKINGER 
Norfolk Agency 


W. D. WILLIS 
Rock Hill Agency 


Company 
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American Life Convention: Lee J. 
Dougherty, President in 1923 and active 
in the affairs of the organization for many 
vears, died on May 20 last. In his in- 
surance career he joined the Guaranty 
Life of Davenport in 1903 and was 
President from 1930-1937, at which time 
the Guaranty was reinsured in the Occi- 
iental of California. Mr. Dougherty then 
became Vice President of the Occidental 
and a member of the Board of Directors. 


x & ®@ 


Bankers Life (lowa): New paid business 
for the first 5 months of this year totaled 
$2,700,000, representing an 18% increase 
wer the same period in 1946. 


x * * 


Berkshire Life: Frank H. McChesney, 
with the company since 1908, and Basil 
R. Weston, in the business since 1932 and 
with the company since 1945, have formed 
4 partnership as General Agents for the 
ompany in Rochester, New York 


kk 
Canadian Ordinary Sales: For April, 


1947 totalled $102,443,000, —1.6% 
Newfoundland, $948,000, +20.7%. 


and 


x * * 


Commercial Life: This new company, 
in Phoenix, Arizona, is perhaps the only 
one in existence that uses a Quonset hut 
for a home office. Being located in a 
favorable climate and faced with building 
difficulties, the company set up one large 
and two small Quonset huts. It is stated 
that further expansion can be made eco- 
nomically and that the building cost can 
be written off by rent savings during a 
3-year period 


x * 


Confederation Life: The following ap- 
pointments have been made in the Field 


Service Department: W. A. Giles to 
Supervisor, Sales Planning; W. A. Hand, 
to Supervisor of Advertising and P. | 
Murray, to Supervisor of Public Rela- 
tions 


: @& 


Connecticut General: 4. 7 
with the 1932, has 
named Research 


Yungman, 
company 
Director of 


since 
Sales 


been 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Connecticut Mutual: Richard M. Boyd, 
with the company since 1938, has been 
appointed General Agent in Portland, 
Maine and he will be in charge of the 
company’s operations for the entire state. 


x * * 


Continental American: Murray April, 
formerly Associate General Agent at the 
company’s 60 John Street, New York 
City Agency, has become a partner and 
the name of the new Agency is now “New 
York-Hancel-April Agency.” 


x *k * 


Federal Life: New paid business for the 
first 4 months of 1947 showed an 18% 


gain over the same period in 1946. 
x * * 


Franklin Life: Oscar Polster and George 
W. Kirkley, formerly with the Metro- 
politan Life for 26 and 14 years, re- 
spectively, have been named General 
Agents in Cincinnati, Ohio and Arlington, 
Virginia. 

Robert B. Mink, formerly with the 
3erkshire Life and Samuel Street, for- 
merly with the Mutual Trust of Chi- 
cago, have been named General Agents 
for the company and have established new 
Agencies at Yeadon, in Delaware County, 
and at Cheltenham, both in the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

Russell M. Kibler, formerly associated 
with the Indianapolis Life, has been 
appointed General Agent for the company 
in Farmerburg, Indiana. 

Charles G. Carter, formerly associated 
with the Peoples Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been named General Agent for 
the company in Danville, Illinois. 

New paid business for the first 5 months 
of this year totaled $61,445,000, repre- 
senting an 18.4% gain over the same 
period in 1946, 


ee & f 


George Washington Life: Venver I/ 
Bird, in the business 14 years, has been 
named Manager of a newly created agency 
which bears his name in Charleston, W 
Va. He was formerly with 
the Shenandoah Life. 


associated 


S = 
Guardian Life: Clyde H. Rogers, in the 


business 20 years, has been named Man 
ager of the company’s Seattle, Wash 
Agency located at 1326 Fifth Avenue 







James L. McDonnell, in the business 
since last year, has been appointed Man- 


ager of the company’s newly opened 
Agency at 1440 Broadway in Oakland, 
Calitornia, 

x *k * 


Indianapolis Life: New paid business 
for May, 1947 was the largest for any 
month in the company’s history. 


x * * 


Institute of Life Insurance: Holyar J 
Johnson, President, 


was installed as 
Chairman of the Army and Navy Com 
mittee of the National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. on June 12 last, succeed- 
ing Commander Seabury C. Mastick, 
U.S.N.R., Retired, who had held the 
post since 1939. Mr. Johnson, who 


served in the Navy in World War I, has 
long been active in Y.M.C.A. work. 


x *k * 


John Hancock Mutual: A new district 
agency has been opened at Austin, Texas 
under the managership of John F. 
O’Brien, who formerly was Assistant 
District Manager at Hartford, Conn, 

Paul H. Gregg has been named Man 
ager of the company’s newly 
Group office at 137 Wellington 
West, Toronto, Ontario. 


opened 
treet, 


yy 2 2 


Life Insurance Association of America: 
Charles F. Creswell, who joined the 
Association as Associate Statistician in 
1923 and was made Statistician in 1925, 
died on May 26 last. 


x * 


Lincoln National: 4. 1. Dern, with the 
company since 1917 and most recently 
Vice President and Director of Agencies, 
died on May 29 last. 


x * * 


Manufacturers Life: This year is ob 
serving its 60th anniversary and appro 
priately enough the insurance in force 
passed the billion dollar mark and stood 
at $1,013,844,758 on April 30 
commemoration of the event a 
celebration will be held in the home office 
at Toronto from August 18-22 and 
representatives of the company from all 
over the world will be in attendance 


last. In 
suitable 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Metropolitan Life: William B. Laydon 
(1924) has been named Manager of the 
company’s district office in Nyack, N. Y. 
succeeding Thomas J. Groark, who was 
transferred in a similar capacity to New 
London, Conn. 

Lewis W. Merrow (1931) has 
named Manager of the Wakefield, 
district. 

Louis Meyer (1932) has been trans- 
ferred and promoted to Manager of the 
company’s Chicago Heights, Illinois dis- 
trict office, succeeding Lester Pick who 
was transferred in a similar capacity to 
the Groveland, Chicago district. 

Harold J. Hallisey (1921) has_ been 
named Manager of the company’s Bidde- 
ford, Maine district succeeding Arthur J. 
Pariseau, who was transferred to Man- 
chester, N. ng 

George W. Hopkins, formerly Manager 
of the Calais, Maine district, has been 
transferred in similar capacity to Fall 
River, Mass. district, succeeding Gerald 
Y. Murphy, who in turn was transferred 
to the New Bedford, Mass. district. 


been 
Mass. 


Homer C. Wood, formerly Agency 
Supervisor in the home office, has been 
appointed Manager of the Rome, N. Y. 


district, succeeding John V’. Bout, retired. 

George F. Leonard (1929), formerly 
Manager for the company at Morristown, 
N. J., has been transferred in a similar 
capacity to the Warninanco (Elizabeth), 
N. J. district succeeding J. F. Ossmann, 
who was transferred to Office Account 


Union City, N. J 


John W. 


V ost, with the company since 
1929, has 


been named Manager of the 
company’s Pontiac, Detroit, Michigan 
office, succeeding Jerome S. l’aron, who 
was transferred to Detroit, Michigan. 


x * * 


Minnesota Mutual: New paid business 
for the first 5 months of 1947 showed a 
gain of 19.6% over the same period in 
1940. 


x * * 


Mutual Benefit: Life insurance sold for 
business purposes during the first 4 
months of this year totaled $11,152,500, 
or 16.3% of the total paid-for against 
$4,857,900, or 8.7% for the same period 
last year. 


x * * 


Mutual Life: Robert J. Walker, 
the Mutual Benefit for 11 years, has been 
named Supervisor of Field Service suc- 
ceeding Fels Hecht, who has returned 
to personal production. 

In mid-June the company 
$4,000,000,000 mark and 
force stood at $4,009,000,060. 
of policyholders now 


with 


passed the 
insurance in 
The number 
exceeds 1,000,090. 
x *k * 


National Life (Vt.): /lmer C. 
who for the past 19 years, has 
Registrar and Director of 


Warren, 
been 
Personnel at 





Colby College, Waterville, 


Maine, has 
become associated with the Department of 
Personnel at the home office. 


x * * 
National Standard: Walter E. Smith, 
formerly Secretary-Treasurer, has been 


named Vice President & General Couneil 
and 4. P. Forshay was named Secretary- 
Treasurer. Both are members of the 
Board of Directors. 


x * * 


New England Mutual: /. Hicks Bald- 
win, C.L.U., in the business 20 years, has 
been named General Agent for the com- 
pany in Washington, D. C. 


New business for the first 5 months 
of this year showed a 19% gain over 
the same period in 1946. 

x * * 
North American Life: Herman J. Gau- 
chel, Mz anager of the company’s Agency 


in Racine, Wisconsin, recently completed 
800 weeks of consecutive weekly produc- 
tion, thus making a record that has never 
been equalled by any other agent in the 
history of the company. According to 
the news release, the persistency of his 
business is equally as good as his produc- 
tion record. 

Ronald D. Rogers, who joined the com- 
pany last year, has been named Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies. 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE CO. 


The Former 


is now 





LO 


BOL surance CNY elo ~ 
4qG COLESCBLIAL 








THE OLD RELIABLE > 


SINCE 1891 








Better to describe its broader scope —to offer complete Ordinary as 
well as Industrial protection—this long-established institution 
has changed its name. There is no change in management, agency 


personnel or operating principles maintained since 1891. 
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|| In spite of handicaps, Bob is 
=|| “going great guns” 


the 
SAYS MRS. Robert B. McKinley 


“Bob is happy in his work and that makes me happy too. 


ald. While he was in the United States Army he contracted an 
hiss illness which left him with paralysis. The resulting dis- 
com- ability made it impossible for him to continue with the 





life’s work he previously had chosen. Consequently, we 


mnths were much concerned about the kind of work that Bob 
over 

could undertake. 

a a aia rere “Two elements were necessary. The work had to offer 
+ B. . c an, decide ° is 

on 5 a Seteleling pater wae Weaomte a satisfactory career for Bob. It would have to provide for 

Mutual when a demonstration of the company’s us financially. With his joining the Minnesota Mutual, 
G Organized Sales Plans convinced him that, in spite - , . : 
/— of physical handicaps, he could achieve success as both requirements were met, because while he is learning 
‘@ , $s . . . . . . 
ica training program, ‘Bob was in. the field ee tee a new career in life insurance selling, he is also earning a 
dak ~Sae > ge oa i eG ‘ wonderful living for both of us. 

six montns oO is examine T . . . . 

ever volume teteiied SH0E004. te VOW be te qvecesing “We both think that the life insurance business, and 
1 the over $100,000 of new business each month. Every = egnecially the proven Minnesota Mutual Organized Selling 
. application written is the direct result of the use of I P 
° hie the Company's Organized Sales Plan—the plan ex- Plans that Bob is using so successfully, are the foundations 
Pres. Ee ee ee upon which Bob can and will build the perfect career.” 


va) | Ze MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. ORGANIZED 1880 











Occidental Life (Calif.): Jewel S. Jones, Walter B. Ford, with the company State Mutual: William B. 
in the business since 1928, has been named since _ 1925, has been transferred from 
Manager of the company’s agency in District Office #2 to District Office #1 
Houston, Texas, succeeding Cravens, in the Denrike Building, Washington, 
Dargan & Company. At the same time D. C. He succeeds Preston A. Stanford, 
Roy Cox, C.L.U., formerly Life Manager Who was in turn transferred to Texas. 
for Cravens, Dargan & Company, was “Anniversary Month,” April 28 to May 
named Brokerage Manager of the new 31, showed an Ordinary production of 
Agency. $67,078,978 of paid business representing 
William i Maken be te -teien © 20% increase over the yee for the 
since 192¢ F “4 : same period in 1946. The Group business . : ’ ; 
Life hi ; and — ‘s ee beg during this same period totaled $70,313,- United Benefit Life: Ear! B. Brink, 
he enmuaans te 2 stile tapene ee pd 302, almost four times as great as the Michigan State Manager and Resident 


McGlamery, 
in the business since 1935, has been named 
General Agent for the North Carolina 
with headquarters in Greensboro. He 
succeeds Charles H. Sims, who has re- 
signed to devote his full time to personal 
production. 


se 2 


‘agian Suman record of $18,489,414, which was paid for Vice President for the company, has 
_— ) sae in 1946. made a hobby pay off. As a color photog- 
xk * rapher, he has shown his pictures to 

x *& *& many groups throughout Michigan and 

Prudential: Raymond S. Maechtel, oe ee SS ee ee, ree ie ee 


LU. j a - ; Security Life & Accident: In the June for Stockholm on the first leg of a 
argo = we gg pe Pi wt Eigse edition of the Lire News, under this journey to take photographs in Sweden, 
the cement tae hele gn het company’s heading, we inadvertently Norway, Denmark and in Switzerland. 
named aanuer of the am Grand Rapids stated that W. Lee Baldwin had been — herd - ae — by po a 
Michigan Agency, which is donated on appointed General Agent for the company oreign countries in the interest of dis- 


730 Kecler Baildige in Dallas, Texas. The correct facts are tributing information on their homelands. 
iret : ¥ that W. Lee Baldwin is President of the 

Richard O. Mason, with the company company and he announced that Edward xk 

— 1944 — most por need ——— Vood had been named General Agent 

Manager at Phoenix, Arizona, has been jn Dallas, Texas. P 5 fe a 

named Manager of that branch which United Fidelity Life: 3 ae, See 

assumed independent status last month, x *& * ton, | = oy on rc oe has been 
Edmund C. Mason (1934) has been ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


named Manager of the Olean, New York Security Mutual (N.Y.): Robert S. Tyler, Texas. 


district succeeding J. D. Green, who was Kohn, with the company since 1940, has 

















transferred in a similar capacity toa new heen named Agency Secretary, following a 
office in Houston, Texas. the retirement of George R. Clark, As- ; , 
Charles L. LaBarge (1922), has been _ sistant Superintendent of Agencies. Volunteer State Life: Stanyarne Bur- 

named Manager of the company’s Dis- Stanley W. Grove, in the business 8 rows, Jr., formerly Mortgage Loan In- 
> trict Office #6 in St. Louis, Missouri, years, has been named Manager for the spector for the Equitable Life Assurance 

succeeding Harry F. Edwards, who re- company in Minneapolis, Minn., succeed- Society in Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
— cently assumed the Managership of Dis- ing Clarence A. Stiehm, who is continu- Kentucky, has been appointed Assistant 
Shean trict #2, also in St. Louis. ing as a personal producer. Treasurer. 
: WS JULY 1, 1947 
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WE ARE STILL “IMPROVING” 
THE “FIELD MAN’S CONTRACT” 


NEW ADDITIONS — 
A—Life Time Renewals 
B—Group Insurance 


C—Group Hospitalization 


And - - 


UP-TO-DATE POLICY FORMS 
BASED ON C. S. O. TABLES , 


w 


Still Out in Front 
A “Career Man's” Company 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


A. B. OLSON, Vice President 


Omaha Founded 1901 Nebraska 
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Agent Selection—from 35 


comparison involved. The important 
result will be the general nature of 
the entire group of items which are 
found to differentiate between the 
successful and unsuccessful Agents 
in contrast to the general nature of 
the items which are found to have 
no diagnostic value or predictive 
value. When all the items which 
differentiate the successful group of 
Agents from the unsuccessful group 
of Agents have been located they 
can be assigned scoring values in ac- 
cordance with their differentiating 
power and can be combined into a 
prediction scale. The scores which 
Agents make on this scale can then 
be compared with actual length of 
service so that its value as a predic- 
tive instrument, and useful pre- 
employment tool, may be ascertained. 


Two General Groups 


This process needs to be repeated 
in its entirety for each measure of 
success and for each available pre- 
employment test. When these analy- 
ses have been completed the items 
found to possess value in predicting 
success can be accumulated into one 
or more selection tests and can be 
supplied to District Management for 
its use in selecting new Agents. 

The tests which are to be analyzed 
in accordance with the procedures 
just discussed fall into two general 
groups: (1) those given to Agents 
at the time of their employment in 
1933 and (2) those given to Agents 
currently being employed. The 
former group includes: (1) several 
tests of intelligence and mental alert- 
ness; (2) acalculation test ; (3) sev- 
eral tests of personality; (4) Dr. 
Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank; 
and (5) several schedules containing 
a large number of miscellaneous per- 
sonal history items. The latter group 
includes: (1) L.O.M.A. Test 1B, a 
test of mental alertness, published 
by the Life Office Management As- 
sociation; (2) L.O.M.A. Test 4M, 
a test of mathematical ability, like- 
wise published by the Life Office 
Management Association; (3) The 
Aptitude Index, a test of life insur- 
ance selling aptitude, published by 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association; (4) Dr. Strong’s 
Vocational Interest Test, a test of 
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vocational interests, published by the 
Stan iord University Press ; and (5) 
two tests of personality, privately 
prepared. From an analysis of these 
two groups of tests it is felt that it 
should be possible to develop a selec- 
tion procedure which should enable 
District Management to answer five 
basic questions with regard to each 
applicant for the position of life un- 
derwriter. These basic questions 
are 

1. Does this applicant have the 
requisite degree of intelligence (a) 
to assimilate the training that he 
will be given and (b) to render the 
type of life insurance service this 
company has to offer? 

2. Does this applicant have the 
requisite ability (a) to keep ac- 
counts accurately; (b) to compute 
premiums correctly and (c) to de- 
termine quickly the relative costs of 
alternative insurance programs ? 

3. Does this applicant have any 
aptitude for selling life insurance 
(a) in general and particularly, (b) 
in this company ? 

4. Does this applicant have inter- 
ests which are known to be charac- 
teristic of successful life insurance 
Agents (a) in general, and particu- 
larly, (b) in this company ? 

5. Does this applicant have per- 
sonality traits which are known to 
be characteristic of successful life 
insurance Agents (a) in general and 
particularly, (b) in this company ? 


Constant Improvement Possible 


The exact procedure for securing 
definitive answers to these questions 
cannot now be given but the re- 
search program just described 
should make possible the develop- 
ment of techniques whereby such 
answers can be determined. It is 
apparent, however, that this pro- 
gram is not designed to provide any 
immediate suggestion as to the man- 
ner in which District Management 
may right improve current 
methods of selecting new Agents. 
On the other hand it is designed to 
lay a solid groundwork for a con- 
tinuous program of research which 
(once the program is fully under 
way) is expected to be constantly 
productive of suggestions for im- 
proving the effectiveness of the 
methods used in selecting 
Agents. 


now 


new 
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program including: 


LIFE INSURANCE®* . 


employees. 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE®*. 


to 80 years) and Franchise plans. 





aH 











II 
400 years ago this type of “coverage” 
was considered Complete Protection 


Today, Provident Producers find it 
profitable to recommend a balanced 


. All modern forms 
of Guaranteed Rate Ordinary from birth to 
age 65. Substandard, Salary Savings, 
Annuities, and Non-Cancellable Disability 
combined with wide choice of Life plans. 


DISABILITY INSURANCE * . . Every form 
of Accident and Sickness coverage — in- 
cluding Franchise plans for five or more 
Non-Cancellable Disability 
policies. Special Risks coverages. 


. Issued on 
Individual, Family Group (ages 3 months 
Hospital 
Room and Board, Miscellaneous Hospital 
Extras, Surgeon’s Fees and Medical Care. 


* All written on Group Plans (minimum of 25 employees) 
and on special forms designed for Railroad Employees. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


=1-|— CHATTANOOGA 


Our 60th Annivertary Year 





























If the success or failure ot an 
Agent were in all cases dependent 
only upon his own characteristics the 
program of research which has just 
been outlined should prove to be all 
that is needed in improving the se- 
lection of new Agents. The success 
of an Agent is dependent, however, 
not only upon his own characteris- 
tics of other District Office person- 
nel, but upon the characteristics of 
the environment in which he must 
carry on his work. This makes it 
that some attention be 
given to the selection and appraisal 
of those who are to give the new 
Agent his training, and to a study 
of the effect upon an Agent’s suc- 
cess of the existing types and 
amounts of insurance in the District 
out of which the Agent will carry 
on his work. So far little has been 
done with respect to this latter prob 


necessary 


lem but some comment upon the se 
lection and appraisal of Field per 


sonnel other than Agents may be 


appropriate. 
For the past several years inten 


sive research has been conducted for 


the purpose of developing an ade 


quate method of appraising the work 
of Assistant Managers. The initial 
work is now essentially complete and 
has resulted in the development of 
two equivalent and equally accurate 
Assistant Manager’s — appraisal 
forms. By the use of these forms 
it should be possible to appraise the 
quality of the training that an As- 
sistant Manager gives to Agents. 
The quality of this training may 
then be taken into account whenever 
the degree of success attained by an 
Agent is to be determined. 

Furthermore, the systematic and 
periodic appraisal of the work of 
an Assistant Manager may reveal 
Assistant 
aspects of his own work in need of 
improvement so that he in turn may 
be of greater 
Agents it is his responsibility to 
train, 


to an Manager specific 


assistance to the 


This appraisal may also provide a 
general measuye of success suitable 
for use in developing a more effec 
tive method of selecting Assistant 
Managers, for this purpose 
1..0.M.A. Test 1B, mentioned earl 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Agent Selection—Continued 
ier, and Dr. Strong’s Vocational 
Interest Blank are now being ad- 
ministered to each newly appointed 
Assistant Manager. When a suffi- 
cient number of Assistant Managers 
has been tested the scores on these 
tests can be compared with the scores 
secured on the Assistant Manager's 
appraisal forms. In this way the 
value of the former for predicting 
the latter can be ascertained. 

A further way of increasing the 
quality of the training which As- 
sistant Managers-can offer is to in- 
crease the quality of the training 
they are given. This obviously leads 
to a consideration of the possibility 
of developing more effective meth- 
ods of selecting and appraising the 
work of Field Training Division 
representatives. Therefore, a form 
for the appraisal of Field Training 
Instructors has been developed, and 
research which may lead to a more 
effective method of selecting Field 
Training Division representatives is 
now in progress. 

Someone is now sure to ask “What 
about research on selecting and ap- 
praising Managers?” Certainly this 
is a topic worthy of consideration 
and one on which research needs to 
be done. Eventually, therefore, 
studies on selecting, and appraising 
the work of Managers should come 
within the the program 
which has been described. At pres- 
ent, however, this Field is. still 
awaiting active exploration. 


scope of 


Resume 


It is the hope of the speaker that 
he has now set before you a clear 


picture of a program designed (1) 
to increase the effectiveness of pro- 
cedures for selecting new Agents 
and (2) to increase the quality of 
the training and supervision they re- 
ceive. In order to accomplish the 
first of these objectives’ it will be 
necessary (1) to develop a more ade- 
quate measure of success than has 
heretofore been available and (2) to 
develop a more comprehensive and 
a thoroughly pre-tested selection 
procedure. In order to accomplish 
the second objective it will be neces- 
sary to increase the effectiveness of 
methods of selecting and appraising 
Assistant Managers, Field Training 
Instructors and others who are re- 
sponsible for the type and quality 
of the training which an Agent re- 
ceives. 

It is intended that this program 
be continuous throughout the years 
to come so that someday instead of 
merely asking the question “What 
facts are relevant and what facts are 


to be ignored in selecting new 
Agents ?” a definitive answer can be 
supplied. 


Before Managers and Supervisors’ Conference 


of Pa. Assn. of Life Underwriters, Nov. 1946. 


FLYING SALESMAN 


Practical in Some Sections 


C R. WAGGONER, Represent- 
eative of Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Nebraska, at Alma, Ne- 
braska has “taken to the air” in his 
selling activities for this company 
and, in so-doing, becomes the first 
Bankers Life agent to use the aero- 
plane as a regular mode of travel in 
contacting prospects and 


policy- 
holders. 


U 


N MU 





According to Mr. Waggoner he 
finds this mode of travel to be par- 
ticularly fitted for the area in which 
he lives. He points out that, in a 
territory where the prospects and 
policyholders are scattered—but 
where he is well known, it is possible 
for him in most cases to fly from 
place to place and contact virtually 
twice as many people in half as much 
time as he would be able to do using 
any other modes of travel. He states 
that he can “fly” to well over 50% 
of his farmer prospects and in every 
case is able to land in an adjoining 
field and to “taxi” to within 50 or 
100 yards of the house. 

Experience has taught Wag- 
goner that the operating cost of his 
plane, in this area, is less than on 
an automobile. The original cost of 
the plane was about $2,800. The 
gasoline consumption amounts to 
about four gallons an hour and he 
can comfortably travel 90 miles in 
that period of time. One example of 
how this method of travel saves him 
time, and money, is given in the re- 
counting of one series of calls which 
involved four stops: “In writing and 
delivering the policies in these cases 
I covered approximately 125 miles 
and my total travelling time was just 
over two hours. During the past two 
or three weeks, I have flown to pros- 
pects or policyholders to write, or 
deliver, $8,500 of life insurance.” 

A hangar and landing strip of his 
own makes it possible for Mr. Wag- 
goner to have ready access to his 
plane for any trips of any distance 
that he makes. 


The American dollar is one cur- 
rency that talks all languages. 


UAL 


PORTLAND MAINE HOME OFFICE 


Rolland E. Irish, President 
Harland L. Knight, Agency Vice-President 
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YOU TOO CAN SPEAK 


EOPLE may laugh at you when 
. rise to speak, but remember, 
they laughed at Robert Fulton when 
he started up the Hudson in his 
little Clermont. People who know, 
don't laugh at the beginner. They 
realize that he may succeed. 

Not all the good speakers were 
good at the start. Many of them had 
handicaps to overcome. 

There was a friend of mine who 
was president of the union to which 
I belonged. The reason he was 
president was because he was a dy- 
Everyone admired 
his ability to interest an audience. 
| heard a man paying him compli- 
ments one day on his speech ability. 

My friend simply smiled and said, 
“You should have heard me when I 
started. When I was a young fel- 
low, | was the worst stutterer you 
can imagine. I had to overcome it. 
Concentration and constant practice 
made me a speaker.” 

The late Senator Hiram Johnson 
was known as one of the finest 
speakers in the United States Sen- 
ate. When he was scheduled to 
speak, the galleries were filled. Even 
the newspaper men appreciated his 
eloquence. 

3ut Senator Johnson, in his youth, 
was afflicted with a serious speech 
impediment which he overcame by 
practice. 

Demosthenes overcame his speech 
impediment, according to tradition, 
by speaking while running up hill 
with his mouth full of pebbles. 


It Takes Practice 


Thus you can see that my first 
point for the man who would achieve 
success in speaking is practice. 

Just as a football coach works on 
the weak points of his team, so we 
must work on our weak points in 
speech. You may not have trouble 
with stuttering or any physical de- 
fect. but there are a good many 
members among us who could 
greatly improve with some regular 
practice in the weak spots. 
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by PAUL ZULCH 
Wilshire Boulevard, 


Toastmasters Club of Los Angeles 


Some of us speak too slowly. 
Others speak so rapidly that the 
hearers can’t keep up with them. 
Others are indistinct in enunciation, 
and some are even sloppy in their 


. grammar and use of words. There 


is hardly one of us who does not 
show the need for improvement in 
some way—or maybe in several. 

The way to improve is to practice, 
with major attention to the weakness 
which needs to be corrected. 


Look At Yourself! 


Talk before a mirror. Talk to that 
funny face in the glass. Watch the 
gestures you use, the way you stand, 
the faces you make. The funny face 
may frighten you, but once you get 
used to him, the audience you face 
in public wili not seem half so bad. 
Speak aloud to the wall, out in the 
back yard, as you drive along in your 
car, or even to your long-suffering 
family. The main thing is to keep 
on with your practice, always bear- 
ing in mind what you are trying to 
accomplish. 








56TH YEAR OF SERVICE | 
TO THE PEOPLE OF 
NEW ENGLAND 











Speaking of practice, here is a 
man who plays the piano. He prac- 
tices at home on his piano. He also 
has neighbors. One day he was hav- 
ing difficulties with a new piece, 
and having stumbled through it, re- 
marked, “Well, I guess I'd better 
run over that again.” A neighbor 
stuck his head out the window next 
door and yelled, “Throw it out in 
the street and we'll all run over it.” 
But the pianist didn’t give up his 
practicing. 


The Twin Helpers 


Practice is the first thing in ac- 
quiring speech skill. 

Preparation is the second. 

The two really go hand in hand, 
side by side, practice and prepara- 
tion. You can’t make a speech with- 
out preparation, but all the prepara- 
tion in the world will not make a 
speaker without practice, and lots 
of it. 

The standard methods of prepara- 
tion—the organization of material 
and the selection of the words—are 
well known to us all if we study our 
textbooks and listen to our critics. 
It is not that we don’t know. The 
trouble is to get us to use what we 
know. 

Good speakers are not born that 
way. Each has to overcome handi- 
caps. Many of the very best have 
become first raters because they had 
serious obstacles to overcome. The 
effort to win past the difficulties 
made them the better speakers. 
Faithful, untiring practice gave them 
the results they sought. 

Perhaps you think you are not 
ve ry RC if vd 
agree with you. 
couraged, 


now. Perhaps others 
But don’t be dis 
Let your weaknesses be 
a challenge to you. 

You too can speak, if you are 
willing to pay the price. The price 
is time and energy spent in prepara 
tion and practice. 


From Toastmasters International, Santa Ana, 
Calif. by permission. 
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Medical Plans—from |3 


or nonexistent employment. The 
insurance companies lost heavily and 
ceased to write such policies. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Another example is unemploy- 
ment compensation if viewed as 
insurance. It will be remembered 
that the late President Roosevelt 
always was very careful to refer 
to it as unemployment compensation 
rather than unemployment insur- 
ance. The fact is that it is not insur- 
ance because it violates this essential 
principle that the risk must be meas- 
urable. Who can measure how long 
the next protracted period of mass 
unemployment will be? Who knows 
when it will come? Who can tell 
how much prosperity will intervene 
during which period wage earners 
will be paying into the reserves of 
the fund? Since none of these things 
can be measured, it is impossible to 
tell what the total risk may be in 
the long run, and it is therefore 
impossible to tell how much reserve 
will have to be amassed to meet that 
risk. 

This requirement that the risk 
must be measurable is highly im- 
portant to the physician who is 
concerned with the success of pre- 
payment medical care plans. It is not 
enough that the plan has completed 
one year, or five years, with a reserve 
fund on hand. It must be strong 
enough to weather a great depression 
during which the loss and expense 
ratios might rise rapidly even 
through the general health situation 


veloped in prosperous times will 
doubtless be needed to offset un- 
predictable increases in loss and 
expense ratios during depressions. 
For this reason the “pro rata” 
feature is excellent; it provides that 
the participating physicians must 
accept less than their approved fees 
if the income of the plan for the 
year is less than the amount of the 
total approved fees. This transfer 
of some of the risk, especially in a 
year of depression, from the plan 
to the participating physicians makes 
them underwriters and should make 
their plan a tower of strength during 
periods of unemployment. This 


feature would enable any plan to: 


comply fully with this seventh 
essential requirement of insurance 
because, even though certain health 
risks may not be measurable or 
predictable, the plan is secure. Pre- 
miums need not be equal each year 
to the total approved fees of the 
participating physicians for services 
rendered members during that year. 
The physician is, in the language of 
the insurance world, a reinsurance 
underwriter. Without this feature 
a plan might be a house of cards 
instead of a tower of strength at the 
bottom of the business cycle. Al- 
though the “pro rata” feature may 
be hard on the doctor, it makes the 
plan stronger than it would be if it 
merely complied with the seven 
fundamental requirements of insur- 
ance. The stronger the plan, the 
better it is for the doctor. 

The experience amassed by pre- 
payment medical care plans since 
1940 does not cover a sufficiently 
long period of time or a sufficiently 





ing depression and prosperity to 
permit us to measure with accuraey 
the risk that might be involved jn 
the event of a serious epidemic or 
a great depression. The “pro rata” 
feature enables our medical care 
plans to meet this essential require- 
ment of sound insurance practice 
now without waiting to accumulate 
broad and detailed actuarial experi- 
ence. 


Comment 


| have set forth the seven char- 
acteristics of an insurable economic 
risk. I believe that voluntary pre- 
payment medica! care plans, carefully 
designed and operated, comply with 
these requirements forged out of 
several centuries of insurance experi- 
ence. The most serious mistake 
which doctors could make would be 
to claim too much for this great 
economic and social institution of a 
free society. As Marshall de Villars 
said when taking leave of Louis 
XIV, “May God defend me from my 
friends; I can defend myself from 
my enemies.” 


From the Journal of the American Medical 
Ass’n by special permission. 


SHORT FORM ANALYSIS 
Correction 


N THE May edition, the article 
“Short Form Analysis” by Frank 
B. Falkstein, beginning on page 13, 
contains an error. Mr. Falkstein is 
with the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany as Manager of the San An- 
tonio Agency. In his 18 years in the 
business he has never operated in 
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INSTITUTE H. O. 
UNDERWRITERS 


Now 167 Members 


H i= Institute of Home Office Un- 
derwriters has admitted the fol- 
lowing companies to membership: 
Empire Life and Accident, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, James M. Drake, 
President; Guaranty Union Life, 
Beverly Hills, California, J. T. Mc- 
Neilly, Assistant Secretary ; South- 
ern National Life, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, R. M. Saxon, President; 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, William Hemmerling ; South 
Coast Life, Beaumont, Texas, Her- 
bert Lass, Actuary. Membership in 
the Institute now includes 167 com- 
panies. Carl Young, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Farmers and Bankers 
Life is membership chairman. 

Plans are progressing and the 
program has been completed for the 
Eleventh Annual Meeting of the In- 
stitute to be held at the Edgewater 
Seach Hotel, Chicago, October 2, 
3 and 4. Robert Caplinger, Vice 
President and Chief Underwriter of 
the Reserve Loan Life will be gen- 
eral chairman of the meeting. From 
all indications the meeting this year 
promises to be the most outstand- 
ing and a record-breaking attendance 
is expected. 


CANADIAN PERSONNEL 
Up From 1941 


HE Employment Statistics 
Branch of the Canadian Govern- 
ment has shown in its latest report 
that there were 31,435 employees in 
insurance in Canada at April 1, 
1947 and the aggregate weekly pay- 
roll was $1,320,872, with the aver- 
age weekly earnings $42.02 as com- 
pared with $41.09 at March 1, 1947, 
or $39.44 at April 1, 1946. 

Then again, this report indicated 
that employment in insurance in this 
country at April 1, 1947, was 119.5, 
at March 1, 1947, 117 and at April 
1, 1946, 1.7, with the index numbers 
being based on June 1, 1941, being 
100 per cent. The aggregate payroll 
indexes were 156.6, 150.1 and 137.5 
at April 1, 1947, March 1, 1947, and 
April 1, 1946, respectively. 
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Of the 31,435 persons engaged as 
employees in insurance in Canada 
18,314 and 13,121 were men and 
women respectively at April 1, 1947, 
this being 58.3 and 41.7 per cent re- 
spectively. At March 1, 1947, these 
percentages were 58.1 men and 41.9 
women, whereas at April 1, 1946, 
the percentages of men and women 
were 58.5 and 41.5 respectively. 


FARMERS AND LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Interesting Booklet 


IFE Insurance for Farm Fam- 

ilies” is the utle of a 49-page 
booklet published by and available 
at the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Ralph R. Botts, Agricultural Econ- 
omist, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, authored the work with ac- 
knowledgment for suggestions to L. 
K. Crippen and W. Simpson, Ac- 
tuary & Asst. Actuary, respectively, 
of Acacia Mutual. 


First off, he states that there is 
“a direct relation between a man’s 
income and the amount of insurance 
he carries.” A survey shows that as 
income increases more families carry 
insurance and the amount so carried 
also is larger. A few figures from 
this survey are most interesting: 
31% of the families surveyed with 
annual incomes of less than $500 
paid premiums of $31.50; 51% had 
insurance in the $1,500-$1,999 an- 
nual income bracket and these fam- 
ilies paid $78.77 in premiums ; 65% 
of those having incomes over $3,000 
had insurance and paid $209.00 in 
annual premiums. 


Practically any question a farmer 
might have regarding any form of 
life insurance—old line legal reserve, 
fraternal, assessment, burial, Na- 
tional Service or Savings Banks; 
Ordinary, Industrial, Group; types 
of policies, etc., is answered in 
readily understandable language. 
Mr. Botts has done an excellent job 
although we do not agree with all 
his conclusions. This Miscellaneous 
Publication #621 can be secured 
from Supt. of Documents, U. 5S. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. at 15¢ each. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 
New Officers 


EW officers of the Chicago As- 

sociation of Life Underwriters, 
Inc. elected during the mail ballot 
conducted in June, are: President, 
Clarence E. Smith, Northwestern 
Mutual; Ist Vice President, Robert 
R. Reno, Equitable of New York; 
2nd Vice President, Harry R. 
Schultz, Mutual Life of New York 
and Treasurer, Earl M. Schwemm, 


of the Great-West Life. Each of 
these is a Chartered Life Under- 
writer. 

Directors elected for two-year 


terms were: Julius Bogatz, John 
Hancock; William D. Davidson, 
Equitable of New York; Sidney 
Kent, Prudential; Louise Scott 
Konsberg, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Victor S. Larson, Berkshire ; Henry 
W. Persons, Mutual Life of New 
York; Aubrey Peters, New York 
Life; Charles B. Tuttle, Mutual 
Benefit and Harry G. Walter, W. A. 
Alexander & Company. 

Directors whose terms hold over 
until 


next year are: Gerard S. 
3rown, Nelson R. Brown, Isaac 
Curtiss, Rockwood S. Edwards, 


George Fullman, Henry Hunken, 
Maurice Levy, Nelson D. Phelps, 
Wheeler Tracy. 


FRATERNAL FIGURES 
Show Gains 


CCORDING to the “Fraternal 

Monitor” fraternal societies re- 
corded gains in every sphere of 
operation except one during 1946. 
A comparison of the year-end fig- 
ures with the first figure being as of 
December 31, 1946, shows: Insur-, 
ance Written, $928,271,152 as com- 
pared with $704,000,405 ; Insurance 
in Force, $7,907,676,950 as com- 
pared with $7,422,244,990; Total 
Membership, 9,284,252 compared 
with 9,021,719; Assets, $1,871,323,- 
863 compared with $1,789,756,463 ; 
Benefits Paid, $127,016,998 as com- 
pared with $123,459,796. In the 
total number of Lodges, however, 
the figures showed a decrease of 
2,570 from 95,857 as of December 
31, 1945 to 93,387 as of December 
31, 1946. 
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MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


EW grants and _ fellowships 

amounting to $91,000 were an- 
nounced last month by the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund, for 
the support of research into diseases 
of the heart and arteries. The 
awards, going to 17 institutions and 
13 individuals, bring the Fund’s al- 
locations this year to $584,728.75 
and the total since the Fund’s organ- 
ization less than two years ago to 


more than $1,250,000. 


Supported by 150 life insurance 
companies in the United States and 
Canada, the Fund makes grants-in- 
aids and establishes fellowships to 
further the study of heart disease, 
now the single most important cause 
of death. Grants are made to medi- 
cal colleges, hospitals and research 
institutions to support the work of 
individuals and research teams, while 
fellowships, valued at from $1,500 
to $3,500, are awarded directly to 
students wishing to carry on under- 
graduate or postgraduate study. 


Listed in the grants announced 
last month by M. Albert Linton, 
chairman of the Fund, were the fol- 
lowing institutions: Medical College 
of Alabama, Birmingham, $4,200; 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, 
N. Y., $5,250; St. Francis Sanitar- 
ium for Cardiac Children, Roslyn, 
N. Y., $4,725; Stanford University 
School of Medicine, San Francisco, 
Calif., $7,350; University of Penn- 


sylvania School of Medicine, Phila- 
delphia, $4,095 and Western 
Reserve University School of Medi- 
cine, Cleveland, Ohio, $15,750. 

Renewals of previous grants were 
awarded to three institutions, Mc- 
Gill University Faculty of Medicine, 
Montreal, $1,575; Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, St. 
Louis, Mo., $2,520 and University 
of Oklahoma School of Medicine, 
Oklahoma City, $3,517.50. Eight 
other awards previously announced 
were increased in value by a total 
amount of $12,101.25. 


NEW COMMISSIONER 


OVERNOR Horace A. Hil- 

dreth has announced the ap- 
pointment of David B. Soule, a 
lawyer in Augusta, as Insurance 
Commissioner succeeding Alfred 
W. Perkins. Mr. Soule, who is 31, 
has had some law practice follow- 
ing his release from service in the 
Navy, and prior to his appointment 
as Insurance Commissioner was 
employed by the Veterans Admin- 
istration, 


Two girl-friends were discussing photographers 
and photographs. One of them was slightly on 
the ugly side and, at the time, also slightly 
puzzled. She explained her perplexity to her 
friend. 

“| had my picture taken the other day, but 
there's one thing that's been bothering me ever 
since. Isn't the photographer supposed to put 
the black cloth over HIS head?" 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


Opportunity is not ‘“‘just around the corner,” 


If you have managerial ability and 
a desire to develop a life and 
accident and health agency 
in Middle-Western territory, 
communicate at 


FEDERAL LIFE 


CHICAGO, 


! ( MILLER HAMILTON, Chairman 


once 


with 





INSURANCE Co. 


ILLINOIS 


LD. CAVANAUGH, President 





ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 


T THE annual meeting of the 

Actuarial Society of America 
held in New York in early May, 
Horace R. Bassford, Vice President 
and Chief Actuary of the Metro. 
politan Life, was elected President, 
succeeding Edward W. Marshall of 
the Provident Mutual. Other officers 
elected were: Vice Presidents, Ed- 
mund H. McConney of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa and Henry S. Beers 
of the Aetna Life ; Treasurer, Oliver 
W. Perrin of the Penn Mutual; 
Editor, John R. Larus of Phoenix 
Mutual and Secretary, Walter Clem 
of the Mutual Life. Since Mr. Clem 
has resigned from the Mutual Life 
it is possible that some other indi- 
vidual may be elected in his place, 
The newly elected members of the 
Council were: John G. Parker, of 
Imperial Life of Canada; Wendell 
A. Milliman, of the Equitable Life 
of New York; Frederick B. Gerhard 
and Valentine Howell of the Pru- 
dential; William J. Cameron, of 
Home Life and George W. Bourke, 
of the Sun Life of Canada. 


COMMISSIONERS' MEETING 
HE National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners held its 

78th annual meeting at Atlantic City, 

N. J. from June 1-5, last inclusive. 

Seth B. Thompson of Oregon was 

elected President, succeeding Robert 

E. Dineen of New York and J. Ed- 

ward Larson of Florida, was named 

Vice President. David A. Forbes of 

Michigan, was named Chairman of 

the Executive Committee and Wil- 

liam P. Hodges of North Carolina, 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Newly elected members of the Exec- 

utive Committee at large were: 

N. P. Parkinson, of Illinois ; George 

B. Butler, of Texas and George A. 

Bowles, of Virginia. Past-Presi- 

dent Dineen automatically becomes 

Vice Chairman of this Committee. 
The report of the sub-committee 

on the Valuation of Securities was 
adopted and will be published in full 
in the August edition of this maga- 
zine. The Commissioners also agreed 
to establish a central office with paid 
personnel to correlate activities of 
the body. 
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CENTURY LIFE 
Examined 


The Century Life Insurance Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas was examined by the Texas Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31, 1946 covering the period trom 
December 31, 1944, the date of the previous examina- 
tion. As a result of the examination the assets were 
decreased by $16,915 from $3,326,135 to $3,309,220 
and surplus was decreased by $17,545 from $632,268 to 
$614,723, of which $16,815 represents a reduction in 
real estate and is the excess of book value over ap- 
praised value. 


During the period covered by this examination deben- 
ture bonds in the amount of $500,000 were authorized, 
of which $312,500 were sold. All of the debenture 
bonds sold and $147,750 of the Surplus Certificate Bond 
Liability as of December 31, 1944 were redeemed by 
exchange for 24,760 shares of stock. 20,853 shares were 
sold for cash and 5,847 shares are in the hands of 
trustees for sale. As of December 31, 1946 the Surplus 
Certificate Bond Liability Account amounted to $518. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Persistency Accomplishment 


The Connecticut Mutual Hartford, Conn. has an- 
nounced that ten agents had a perfect persistency record 
in 1946 with no lapses among their 1945 or 1946 busi- 
ness. 85 other agents renewed 95% or better of their 
first and second year business and the entire group 
qualified for the company’s President’s Club. Member- 
ship in the Club is limited to agents with outstanding 
persistency records who pay for at least $150,000 of 
life insurance during the club year. 

The ten agents with perfect records are: William R. 
Meredith, Dallas; R. Howard Mate, Lansing; Dan K. 
Beard, York, Pa.; Louis H. Markowitz, Giulio Ponte- 
corvo, Manfred M. Blochert and Sol Siegman of New 
York; Frederick R. Griffin, Jr., Philadelphia; Roland 
Lockwood, Portland, Oregon; and Norman L. Egbert, 
Rochester. 
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GIBRALTAR LIFE 
More Details 


In the June edition, on page 65, we gave all the details 
we had available on the Gibralter Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas, Texas. Since that time we have been 
advised by the company that the total number ot shares 
of stock authorized, namely 50,000, have been sold. 
Since the capital is $250,000 the sale price apparently 
assumed a value of $5 per share. 

The other officers, in addition to Mr. Nettle and Mr. 
Weaver, are: Chairman of the Board, Cecil V. Hagen; 
Vice Presidents, Jerry C. Hawkins and W. O. Bankston. 

The directors include: James W. Aston (banker), 
Wm. O. Bankston (industrialist), John H. Blaffer (in- 
vestment ), J. Brown Cutbirth (oil), W. Wilson Graham 
(investment), Cecil V. Hagen, Jerry C. Hawkins, 
Walter H. Mengden (oil), Arch B. McLaughlin (ac- 
countant), William E. Nettle, George W. Pirtle (geolo- 
gist), W. A. Pruett (oil), Adolf Stieler (banker), E. 
Colley Sullivan (beverages) and W. T. Weaver. 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE 
Examined 


The Great American Reserve Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas was examined by the Texas Insurance 
Department as of December 31, 1946 covering the 
period from December 31, 1944, the date of the previous 
examination. The 1946 annual statement was prepared 
in conjunction with the compilation of data for their 
report which contained no criticism of the company‘s 
operations. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
Favorably Examined 


The Great Northern Life Insurance Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin was favorably examined by the 
Wisconsin Insurance Department as of December 31, 
1946, covering the period from December 31, 1941, the 
date of the previous examination. The year end figures 
as calculated by the examiners were similar to those 
published by the company in its annual report. 
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THRIFT POLICY JUVENILE 


The fate of the future is in the hands of the children 
of today. That is why their training in their youthful 
years and before they reach adulthood is so important. 
Habits of thrift build strong character. A sound 
formal education, high-school and college, will provide 
leaders for tomorrow. 


Faith in today’s children, tomorrow's adults, en- 
couraged The Ohio National Life Insurance Company 
to create the “Thrift Policy Juvenile.” Under its 
provisions many of today’s children are being guaran- 
teed the means of becoming finer citizens tomorrow. 
They are not only being assured a financial backlog 
for education, marriage, and professional careers, but 
many parents find the “Thrift Policy Juvenile” espe- 
cially adaptable as a means of teaching their youngsters 
the value of saving. 


With such policies as the “Thrift Policy Juvenile” 
The Ohio National shares with pride in planning the 
future welfare of our nation. 





tHE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ILLINOIS BANKERS 
New Directors 


On June 10, 1947 at an adjourned meeting of the 
stockholders, the following were elected directors of the 
Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company of Mon- 
mouth, Illinois: Eldridge H. Henning, President of the 
company; Frank C. Rathje, President, City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, former President, 
American Bankers Association, President, Union 
League Club of Chicago; Dewey F. Fagerburg, attorney, 
Chicago; Paul F. Jones, attorney, Chicago-Danville, 
Illinois, former Director of Insurance, State of Illinois: 
Raymond T. Smith, Chicago, Illinois, Vice President, 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 

Mr. Smith will serve only temporarily pending final 
decisions in the litigation to determine the sale or 
disposition of the stock of the company for the benefit 
of the old policyholders. He has been acting as a dis- 
interested advisor to the Court. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Price Memorial Professorship 


At the spring meeting held in Raleigh, N. C. on 
May 27 of the Board of Trustees of the University of 
North Carolina, announcement was made of the estab- 
lishment of the “Julian Price Professorship in Life 
Insurance.” The professorship was established by Mrs. 
Joseph McKinley Bryan and Ralph Clay Price as a 
memorial to their father, the late Julian Price, Chairman 
of the Boards of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company and the Pilot Life Insurance Company, who 
lost his life in an automobile accident October 23, 1946. 

Income from the endowment valued at $80,000 will 
be used to supplement the state salary scale to provide 
a salary that will enable the University to obtain a 
distinguished professor of life insurance and to carry 
on teaching and research work in the field of life in- 
surance education. The professorship will continue in 
perpetuity. 

Julian Price was a charter member of the Business 
Foundation and active in the efforts of that organiza- 
tion to build at Chapel Hill a school of commerce second 
to none in the nation. Robert M. Hanes, President of 
the Business Foundation said, “This professorship in 
a highly practical field is the kind of thing that always 
appealed to Julian Price. At the close of 1946, 12 
North Carolina companies had in force considerably 
more than $1,000,000,000 worth of ordinary and in- 
dustrial life insurance. The School of Commerce has in 
the past offered a limited amount of training for young 
men wishing to enter this large and important business. 
The Julian Price Professorship will enable the School 
to provide the highest calibre of educational service to 
the insurance business of North 
South.” 


Carolina and the 
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i he University of North Carolina is located at Chapel 
Hill. Jefferson Standard’s President Ralph C. Price is 
an alumnus of the University. 


Published Memorial 


The November 1946 edition of “The Jeffersonian” is 
dedicated to the late Mr. Price and does an excellent 
job in adequately covering his life and accomplishments. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Eliminates Notarized Forms 


As part of its program to cut “red tape” and to 
streamline administrative procedures in line with better- 
ing policyholder relations, The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York has discontinued completely the 
use of notarized forms, it was announced in May by 
Alexander E. Patterson, president. 

Elimination of notarization requirements and pro- 
vision for a simple witnessing in their stead were the 
results of a review and overhaul of the company’s 
forms in the past year, spurred by a survey which 
showed that policyholders were annoyed by the tra- 
ditional necessity, born of English common law, for 
having all manner of life insurance forms notarized. 

Until recently, The Mutual Life required notariza- 
tion on as many as 75 forms. Shortly after the survey 
of policyholder opinion, however, the company’s stream- 
lining and simplification program has confined the need 
for a notary’s signature to 25 forms. Mr. Patterson’s 
announcement marks completion of the program to 
eliminate entirely the “red tape” of notarization. 

The Mutual Life executive pointed out what the com- 
pany’s move means in the way of convenience and 
saving for policyholders. He estimated that in an aver- 
age year The Mutual Life would have 73,000 changes 
of beneficiary, 15,000 assignments of policies, and 73,- 
000 miscellaneous affidavits—all of these forms re- 
quiring the signature of a notary and each requirement 
posing for the policyholder a source of added expense, 
inconvenience and annoyance. Elimination of these 
161,000 possible notarization requirements means a 
potential saving of more than $80,000 for policyholders, 
Mr. Patterson pointed out. 
said further that in the 
course of the life of an individual policyholder, that 
policyholder, under the old system, might be required in 


more 


The insurance executive 


than half a dozen instances to have notarial ac 
knowledgment. A notary’s signature was required, for 
instance, if the policyholder wanted premium notices to 
be sent to someone other than himself; if he assigned 
his policv to a bank as security against a loan; if he 
wanted the assignment released at a latter date; if his 
occupational hazard status changed to affect the pre- 


mium rate on the policy; if a question arose concerning 
his birth date: if a change of beneficiary was desired or 
made necessary 
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ARE YOU READY TO 
STEP OUT IN THE LIFE 
INSURANCE BUSINESS? 


If you have a good record as a personal 
producer... 


If you have the ability to enlist and guide 


others in building life volume... 


If, in short, you are ready to buikd an agency 


of your own... 


Ask Us For Complete 
Details About Our Agency Plan 


Our record of growth...our financial 
strength . .. our position among leading 
companies measure up to exacting standards 
of excellence. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING 
LIFE INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


For Full Information Write 


J. K. Dennis, 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 








CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“THIS INDEPENDENCE DAY 


We would honor the men who have carried the 
torch of liberty through the blazing skies, on 
flaming water, in jungle fox holes, in the moun- 
tains and lowlands of the continent—young men 
—free men, born in a “Nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal”—men risking the 
infinite sweetness of life that “for us, the living, 
our Nation under God shall have a new birth 
of freedom and that the government of the 
people, by the people and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 


We would honor those men and in honoring 
them, rededicate ourselves, our resources, our 
work to further and protect the cause of liberty 
under the Stars and Stripes. 











PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 








Like SUN on a CAKE of ICE 


State Mutual sales material melts resistance fast. We're 
proud of our kit of sales tools and of the national recognition 
some of them have received. 

Take ‘The Thread of Life’’ for example. It’s a monthly 
good will publication we imprint, with the agent’s photo and 
name, for distribution to policyholders and prospects. Readable 
and interesting, it has an enormous following all over the 
country. 

Or our ‘So-Big"’ chart, for measuring and recording how 
fast a child grows. Our ‘‘So-Big’’ direct mail letter brings 
better than a 20% reply. 

State Mutual is on its toes to provide effective sales aids 
for its agents, continually originating and testing to get the 
best In the field of sales promotion, State Mutual is also 
doing things. 






BEST SELLER 


STATE*MUTUAL:LIFE 


Assurance Com pany 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 






| AN OLD COMPANY WITH A YOUTHFUL OUTLOOK 


— =—_— 
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MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


After the death of the policyholder, his beneficiary 
was required to have notarial acknowledgment on a 
proof of death form and other papers involved in settle- 
ment of the policy. 

The multitude of these requirements, Mr. Patterson 
noted, were among the major grievances voiced by 
Mutual Life policyholders in the survey conducted by 
the company. 


Actuarial Changes 


Joseph B. Maclean, vice-president and actuary will 
retire on October 1, 1947, under the provisions of the 
company’s retirement plan, the company announced 
today. He joined The Mutual Life in 1911 and has 
been vice-president and actuary since 1941. 

The company announced the resignation of 
Walter Klem, an associate actuary, effective June 30, 
1947. Effective June 1, the announcement added, Leigh 
Cruess, vice-president and manager of selection, will be 
in temporary charge of the Actuary’s Department, in 
addition to continuing his regular duties. 


also 


Distinguished Record 


In discussing Mr. Maclean’s retirement, Mr. Patter- 
son said that “Mr. Maclean has had a distinguished 
record with The Mutual Life and as a member of the 
actuarial profession. He joined the Company in 1911 
and has served it continuously since that date, except 
for his period of military service in World War I. 
When his well-earned retirement becomes effective, I 
know that he will carry with him from this Company, 
the affection, respect and good wishes of all his associ- 
ates.” 

Joseph B. Maclean was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 
and received his early education at Glasgow High 
School. His first job was the Scottish Temperance Life 
Assurance Company, and by the time he was 25 years 
of age, he had become a Fellow in the Faculty of 
Actuaries, Institute of Actuaries (London) and the 
Actuarial Society of America. Later he became a Fellow 
in the American Institute of Actuaries and was secre- 
tary of the Actuarial Society of America from 1932 to 
1939, later becoming vice-president, and in 1942, presi- 
dent. He is a member of the council of the Faculty of 
Actuaries in Scotland, and is the only member of the 
council who is not a resident of Great Britain. 

Mr. Maclean came to the United States in 1911 and 
joined the actuarial division of The Mutual Life. In 
1914 he resigned from the company, returned to Scot- 
land, and joined the Cameronians, one of the oldest 
Scottish regiments. After service in Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Ireland, the regiment went to France at the 
beginning of 1917. With the first battalion of Cameron- 
ians, Mr. Maclean saw service at Nieuport, Ypres, 
Passchendaele and other places on the British front. In 
1915 he was commissioned a second lieutenant and later 
in France he was commissioned a captain. He was 
awarded the Military Cross for service in action and 
in 1919 was decorated by Edward, then Prince of 
Wales. 
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He returned to the United States and to The Mutual 
Life in 1919. In 1920 he was made an assistant actuary ; 
in 1929 he became an associate actuary; and in 1941 
vice-president and actuary. 


"Life Insurance” 


Mr. Maclean has a considerable literary reputation 
based on his book, “Life Insurance.” It was first pub- 
lished in 1924 and since that time there have been five 
additional editions, of which more than 100,000 copies 
have been sold. He also joined with E. W. Marshall, 
actuary, Provident Mutual, in a book, “Distribution of 
Surplus,” one of the series of actuarial studies pub- 
lished by the Actuarial Society of America. 

Mr. Maclean is a trustee and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 
Association. He is a panel member of the American 
Arbitration Association, and is also a member of the 
Board of Managers of the St. Andrews Society of the 
State of New York. 

While in Paris during the war, Mr. Maclean married. 
The Macleans have two children, Hugh N. Maclean, 
and Elizabeth Maclean. 

Mr. Klem became associated with The Mutual Life 
in July, 1918, and remained with the company until his 
entrance into the service in February, 1942. He was 
released from active duty as Lieutenant Commander in 
the Navy and returned to the company in September, 
1945. 

He is a Fellow, and Secretary, of The Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, and is a Fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. 


PALMETTO STATE LIFE 
Examined 


The Palmetto State Life Insurance Company, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, was examined by the South Caro- 
lina Department as of December 31, 1946 covering the 
period from December 31, 1938, the date of the previous 
examination. The financial report prepared by the ex- 
aminers was similar to that appearing in Best’s 1947 
Life Reports. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Housing Project Undertaken 


Ground was broken last month for the first of a 
series of housing developments being undertaken’ by 
The Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. The 
local project, situated at the seat of the state university 
and less than fifteen miles from Bangor, Maine, com- 
prises thirteen two-story buildings containing a total of 
sixty apartments. 

The building contract has been awarded to T. W. 
Cunningham, Inc., and Eaton Tarbell, the well-known 
Bangor architect who designed the project, has been re- 
tained to supervise the construction. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Non-Cancellable 
Sickness and 
Accident [nsur- 
ance for the 
needs you can't 
foresee. 









Participating 
Life Insurance 
for the needs 
you can foresee. 


DE ————— 
_ en Naes LIFE INSURANCE CO 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














The Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore’s largest, always 
has upheld this tradition. 
700 comfortable rooms . . . 
all the facilities and serv- 
ices that travelers expect 
...and a genuine willing- 
ness to please each guest 
. - - have made it “Host to 
Most Who Visit Baltimore.” 





Lord Beeltinmore Hotel 


BALTIMORE AT HANOVER « BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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Your BIGGEST and 
BEST MARKET 





The birth rate for 
1946 reached a 
new high and 
1947 is expected 
to even surpass 
_.\ this record. Life 
underwriters can render a lasting service to 
these future citizens and at the same time in- 
crease their own income by selling our attractive 
JUVENILE POLICY 


For particulars and sample folder write to 
WM. D. HALLER, Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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W conwnes. strings, brasses 
and tympani each in accord with the other 
make possible great symphony orchestras. 
A single star, or several stars in one or more 
selections cannot overshadow mediocrity in 
the other instrumentalists. 
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So it is with a life insurance institution. 
Prestige-assuring size, an inclusive portfolio 
of contracts and investments, and a continu- 
ing record of growth, must be combined with 
many other qualities to insure a_ well-bal- 
anced company. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


“While this is the first housing project on which work 
has actually started, it is only one of a number for which 
plans have been made by The Prudential,” said a com- 
pany spokesman. “The company’s housing program 
calls for garden-type developments in practically all 
parts of the country. We have acquired sites in such 
places as Chicago, New Haven, Sacramento, East 
Orange, N. J., Los Angeles and Cincinnati, and we 
hope that conditions will permit us to start work on 
these projects in the relatively near future.” 


Interesting Farm Mortgage 


In a transaction unprecedented in New Jersey’s agri- 
cultural history, the Prudential Insurance Co. completed 
a mortgage loan of $1,000,000 to Seabrook Farms at 
Bridgeton in May. 

The million-dollar loan, secured by a first mortgage 
on Seabrook’s wide-spread holdings of farm lands, was 
made for the purpose of consolidating the company’s 
land loans into one blanket mortgage and to provide 
additional working capital and to finance expanded 
operations. 

Since The Prudential loan covers numerous individ- 
ual tracts of farm land, as well as the houses and barns 
thereon, the mortgage transaction presented a legal task 
which is thought to be without parallel in New Jersey 
real estate history. The New Jersey Realty Title In- 
surance Co., which will insure the title, had to draw ab- 
stracts and complete searches on more than 185 different 
large parcels. Much of this work was done through 
the title company’s Trenton office. 

Stories of New Jersey’s early history were recalled 
when the property and residence once owned by Ephriam 
Seeley, a Colonel in the Revolutionary Army, were 
listed. In another group of properties the quaint name 
of Buckshutem marks the region where the early pro- 
prietors of the land had once lived. The Parsonage 
Farm was identified as a fifty-acre plot set aside by the 
parishoners of a nearby village for the sustenance of 
their preacher in lieu of a salary. These situations 
cropped up frequently in making title searches of the 
rich farming land which borders the barrens adjacent 
to Delaware Bay, described in fiction by George Agnew 
Chamberlain. 

Farms held in the same family for several generations 
were conveyed by descriptions taken from deeds given 
more than 150 years ago. Property boundaries were 
started for example as “Beginning at a stone for a 
corner set 3 links south of a wheel rut of William Null’s 
Grist Mill to Isaac Whitaker’s, Esq. deceased, house in 
Marsh line of land.” 


Seabrook Farm 


The Seabrook Farm’s organization operates nineteen 
thousand acres in Southern New Jersey. The yield of 
this land plus that of more than 500 independent con- 
tract farmers is processed at the Deerfield Packing 
Corporation, an associated company, whose annual pro- 
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duc'ion totals sixty-five million pounds of frozen vege- 





tabls and fruits and another ten million pounds of eee -—? 

canned foods. Also affiliated are companies providing e \ FF Lb the 
rk zero storage facilities and refrigerated transportation. ae (ag areer 
ch Coordination of these activities enables Seabrook to pack : ae 
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high quality foods which have been harvested at the 


e peak of their maturity and processed within a few 7. ‘e 
4 \ 
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hours of the time when they were growing in the fields. 
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ch ‘ : rig At igh it? oF : 
Ai the height of its operating season, this organiza- 

; ec “tte ; T N-AMERICAN LIFE OFFERS: 
st tion employs 5,500 people. Some 1,500 are year-round HE PA 
ve toniatek a leans ie. Ke 2 C -. 
a employees, and many of them live in the 850 family i A complete line of Policies on Participeting and Now- 
| dwelling units owned by the company and rented to the 

workers for nominal amounts. Participating Plans. ics sal tie eneet Wheel 

Charles F. Seabrook, President of the company, 

started farming with his father in the late 1800's. By Agency Contracts in America. A Recruiting Plan 

1912 he had organized Seabrook Farms Company and ae 
. . 4 e Ss . * + > . 4 d N - s ste ’ 
r- was operating several hundred acres, engaging in the and Special Teslning fer New Ficiiaen chen an 
ed orowi F warden vegetables ewe : . 
J er — - garden vegetables for the fresh market. relieving General Agents from detailed Agency Accounting. 
at Processing by canning came along in 1921 and quick- 

freezing in 1932. Today the Farms stands as one of PA Avractive and Effective Seles Aids 
ge the most outstanding agricultural operations in the east- Sey y _ 

Y } * . Mf On 
‘as ern United States. and Policy Illustrations. Boys Prospects for Insurance 
, = s 
ys Cs 
de furnished through a Proven System. 
ed OVER TWO HUNDRED AND NINETY MILLION IN FORCE 
PYRAMI D LI FE For information Address: 

id- CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Favorably Examined — 


wei ~-——»y; | [PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
















sk ” a i ; NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
ey The Pyramid Life Insurance Company, Little Rock, Se CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
wm Arkansas was examined (Association) by the Insur- Z D G. SIMMONS : KENNETH D. HAMER 
. ‘ . Executive Vice-President Vice-President and Agency Director 
shy ance Departments of Arkansas and New Mexico as of | “= *sssne , 4 
al December 31, 1946 covering the period from December 
gh 31, 1943, the date of the previous examination. 
According to the examiners, the hospitalization in- 
led come was shown “net” in the annual statement, which IT’s 
iad if shown “gross would amount to $106,825 more for 
val Income and Disbursements, which amount represents 
ute: the total of hospital claims, salaries and expenses. The 
val assets were decreased from $2,940,115 to $2,923,781 or 
me a net of $16,334, primarily due to a revaluation of real —— a 
shal estate, Net surplus was decreased by $2,318 from is Keele fee: 
of $310,679 to $308,361 through various increases and de- oti tidbal see eon cS 
sal creases in surplus items. of secplonidence ua Z 
the : During the year the capital stock was increased by ran’ halal vow ae “ 
wai $60,000 through the issuing of 7,750 shares of capital sn ikon sedan 
ew “— * = eed pe :; ; ; 500 NEW ROOMS © 
According to the examiners, “the company has made Sessk ¢ 
steady progress and shown marked and caibeteiaial im- | [iM ; —— WIT SAN ee 
_ provement throughout the period covered by this ex- | <s Ley Vist the senseneee am 
-_ amination.” is ranien Seen -- ee 
ere ‘ Su: f Atomic Diorama 
r a 
ill’s 
in REPUBLIC NATIONAL 
Executive Promotions 
The following promotions have been made by the 
_ Republic National Life Insurance Company of Dallas, 
of Texas: Orville Childress, formerly Executive Vice 
sina President of the Rural Life Insurance Company for ow — 
ing 8 years, was appointed Vice President and Director of OF R EC FE PPLEY 
ro- (Continued on the next page) oe 
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Looking for Office 
Space in the South? 


We have some desirable space in our 
modern, 67,000 square foot, ten story, 
Memphis office building at $2.50 per 
square foot, on one to five year leases, 
at your option, some of it for immediate 
occupancy. 


46 N. THIRD STREET BUILDING CORP. 
MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE 


WILLIAM W. GOODMAN, PRESIDENT 
e 


Some of the nationally known 
tenants of this building are: 


Cosmopolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Home Beneficial Life Ins. Co. 
Protective Life Ins. Co. 


Prudential Life Ins. Co. 
Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 
Life & Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn. 
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That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
H. G. Zelle, President. 
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REPUBLIC NATIONAL—Continued 


Agencies ; Lynn Tenney, formerly Assistant Vice Presie 
dent and Assistant Director of Agencies, was nam 
Vice President in charge of brokerage business; Lor 
Jacobs, co-publisher of the Insurance Graphic, heb 
appointed Director of Public Relations and Clarence! 
Gardner, formerly with the Dallas Power and Light 
Company, was named Agency Secretary. The latter? |} 
two changes were brought about by the recent death of 
Z. Starr Armstrong. 












The increase of insurance in force for the first quarter 
of 1947 was 28% greater than for the same period in 
1946. Theo. P. Beasley, President, stated that he ex- 
pected the greatest volume in the history of the com- 


" 
pany in 1947, A" 
STERLING INSURANCE | oa 
jf times 

, case O1 
Examined propriet 

“Mr. 

The Sterling Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois |); your 
was examined by the Illinois Department as of June 30, | sarily th 
1946, covering the period from December 31, 1941, | .gimate 
the date of the previous examination. As information | -ake for 
of a later date is now available no figures are quoted | yoy out 
here. , In on 
I e€ pros 

ise ab 

SUNSET LIFE Then 

th a 

Examined ur bi 

widow | 

The Sunset Life Insurance Company, Olympia, | With 
Wash., was examined by the Washington Department | Suess tl 
as of June 30, 1946, covering the period from June 30, }o the 

1945, the date of the previous examination. Inasmuch well.” 
as the report in the annual statement as of December “No 
31, 1946 is now available, no information is given here, | ™Y ide: 
insurar 

half in 

work \ 

TRAVEL the city 

RAVELERS rag’ 

Reduces 5 Year Term —_ 

jusine: 

The Travelers Insurance Companies have announced |, The 

a lower rate on five year term life insurance. Col. James W ell, 
L. Howard, Vice President, who made the announce- }"8 th: 
ment, said that while the cut in rate applies to all ages, “T ¢ 
it is particularly apparent in the largest bracket of the | actly 
younger ages. widow 
He stated that the lowering of the rate was due to death. 
the improved mortality experience for younger ages. mom 
The five year term contract has been changed to the }#4 bus 
extent of withdrawing the guarantee of original date think j 
rates on automatic attained age conversions. life in 
000 a 

ANNUAL PREMIUM PERM I premi 

Ages 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 : 
Old Rates $8.19 $849 $8.68 $9.31 $10.85 $13.71 $13.26 | This 1 
New Rates 649 655 671 7.49 9.27 12.29 17.21 Jup the 
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from The HOME 


A "CLOSER" FOR SOLE 
| PROPRIETOR 


HAVE used successfully several 
\! times the following to close a 
‘case of business insurance for sole 
'proprieté oe 

“Mr. Prospect, what is the value 
of your business today? Not neces- 
sarily the exact figures but a rough 
estimate of just what you would 
‘ake for it if someone wanted to buy 
you out.” 

In one particular case that I closed 
‘\e prospect answered, “Well, I sup- 

se about $40,000.” 

Then I stated, “In case of your 

th at this time what do you think 

ur business would bring to your 
widow or your estate ?” 

Without hesitation he stated, “I 
guess that if they could sell it at 50¢ 
on the dollar, they would be doing 
well.” 

“Now that shrinkage is just what 
my idea is for you to cover with life 
insurance. Suppose you give me 
half interest in this business. I will 
work without a salary but I cover 
the city pretty well in my work every 
day, have lots of friends and believe 
| could be of some value to your 
business.” 

The prospect smiled and_ said, 
“Well, I would hardly think of do- 
ing that.” 

“I do not blame you but that is 
exactly what you will force your 
widow or estate to do in case of your 
death. Just forget life insurance for 
amoment and look at it strictly from 
a business standpoint. Don’t you 
think it would be wise to insure your 
life in favor of the business for $20,- 
000 and let the Company pay the 
premiums and be the beneficiary? 
This will enable your estate to wind 
up the business without that 50¢ on 





the dollar shrinkage. Besides, you 
are building up a nice reserve for 
the business and in time of need you 
would find out that this insurance as 
collateral would be one of your best 
friends.” 

This particular case was sold on 
the first interview and examined 
that day with a pre-paid application. 
—WiiiaM M. Carr, Nashville 

—Connecticut Mutual 


LEARN TO LISTEN 


72 NEXT time you go to the movies 
notice how the actors listen to the talk 
of the other characters. To be a great 
actor it is as necessary to be a master- 
ful listener as to be an effective talker. 
A famous movie director has said that 
many splendid talkers fail to become movie 
stars because they haven't learned the art 
of creative listening. 

In selling, the emphasis is on talking, yet 
many times it is more important to be a 
good listener than to be a good talker. 
You can listen your way to a sale when you 
can't talk your way to one! 

Listen to inflate the prospect's ego. 
Listen to learn the prospect's problems. 
Listen to find clues to what the prospect 
needs. Listen and learn what to say to 
sell. Little talk and much listening often 
is the key to the sale.—The Silver Lining. 


AN EFFECTIVE APPROACH 
TO SALARY ALLOTMENT 


N EFFECTIVE approach to a 
Salary Allotment sale is built 
around the following idea: 

Mr. Employer, did it ever occur 
to you that any one of your em- 
ployees may lose thousands of dol- 
lars in Social Security Benefits—for 
their families if they die—for them- 
selves if they live—unless, through 
your leadership they make provi- 
sions to insure these benefits ? 

Here is the way it works: An 
employee who dies and leaves his 
family little or nothing but his Social 
Security Benefits will probably force 
his wife to go to work to help sup- 


SELLING TIPS 


OFFICE 





port herself and the children. Under 
most conditions the minute she goes 
to work, she loses her Social Se- 
curity, representing thousands of 
dollars of benefits which have been 
built up over the years by your con- 
tributions, matched by the em- 
ployee’s. 

By the same token, the employee 
who makes no provision for his re- 
tirement except to rely on his Social 
Security Benefits will find that at 
retirement age they are not sufficient 
to enable him to quit work. So you 
will find him resisting retirement, 
thereby losing the Social Security 
Benefits that have been built up 
through yours and his contributions, 
and in addition you will have him 
still on your payroll when you 
should replace him with a younger 
man. Whether you think so now or 
not, you will find it uncomfortable, 
if not impossible, to fire this long 
service employee. So as a conse- 
quence the employee loses valuable 
Social Security Benefits, and you 
find it difficult to clear your payroll 
of this superannuated employee. 

But, there is an easy way out of 
this dilemma. Through your leader- 
ship, your employees can be encour- 
aged to supplement their Social Se- 
curity Benefits with a monthly in- 
come from life insurance contracts 
which will insure these benefits to 
their wives if they die and to them- 
selves if they live. (Here, proceed 
with outline of the Salary Allot- 
ment Plan.) 


Communism must be growing 
faster here than we think. All these 
burglaries are committed by persons 
who believe one man’s property is 
the property of all. 
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From January, 1947 to date, inclusive 


EDITORIALS 
American Insurance Abroad ................ ..Mar. 13 
Se CUD. c cewceccwcconeccind occewesaeteccvececonces Feb. 18 
ES a ncic hdc bees b5GCGOS SEDONA WORSE Cee eeS ese oa nae June 11 
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(Actuarial Changes) 
(Quarterly Dividend) 


db 


(List o 


Acacia Mutual, Washington, 
Affiliated National Hotels 


American Mutual Life, Des Moines, lowa 


American National, Galeston, 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, 
Sankers Life, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. 
Booth Industries, Dayton, Ohio 
California-Western States Life, 
Campbell, Donald F., Chieago, Illinois 


Texas 


Central Life Assurance, Des Moines, lowa 


Chapman Park Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Coates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Cal. 


Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 


Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 
Cothran, James R., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., 
Diebold, Ine., Canton, Ohio 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Fackler & Company, New York, N. Y. 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, *" 
First Boston Corporation, New York, 


ee 
Forty-Six North Third Street Bldg., C orp., 


ee Life, Springfield, Il. 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
George Washington Life, Charleston, 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, N 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, Il 
Industrial Life & Health, Atlanta, 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass. 
Life Ins. Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 

Lineoln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
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Sacramento, 


New York, N. Y. 


M his. Tenn. .. > Reliance Life, 
en ‘ti 7 Remington Rand, New 


Indianapolis, 


Indiana 


Sun Life of America, Baltimore 
(Executive Changes) ....... 
Sunset Life, Olympia 
(Woody President) ........ ° 
(Examined) .. July 82 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 
(New Line) Jan. 67 
(Trends in College Retirement 
Plans) . 
(Executive Promotions) : 
The Travelers, Hartford 
(Changes in Group Sales 
Division) _....... 
(Reduces 5 Year Te rm) 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Executive Promotions) . 
(24%,% Reserve Basis) June 
Union Life, Richmond 
(Executive Promotions) ........< June 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Favorably Examined) .... 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 
(20 Year Record Unequalled) 
United Fidelity, Dallas 
(Favorably Examined) 


F_ ADVERTISE 


Lutheran Mutual Life, 


Manufacturers Life, 


Missouri Insurance, 
Monarch Life, 


Mutual Savings Life, 
National Life and Accident, 
National Reserve Life, 


Nelson and Warren, 


North American Life, 


North American 


Occidental Life, 


Ohio National Life, 


Pan-American Life, 
Paul Revere Life, 


Protective Life, 


Roto Shear € ompany, 
Shenandoah Life. 


State Mutual Life, 


Ind. At Sun Life Assurance, 


Tressel, Harry S., 


Union Mutual Life, 


Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Indemnity, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Metropolitan Life, New York, x. 

Minnesota Mutual Life, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, } 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Chicago, Ill. 
Reassurance, New York, N. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Northwestern National Life, —e Minn. 
Los Angeles, ¢ 

Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. 

Cincinnati, 

Otis Elevator Co., ‘New York, 

Pacifie Mutual Life, Los Angeles, ¢ ‘al. 

New Orleans, La. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, 8. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dallas, Texas 

Royal Typewriter Company, New York, N. Y. 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Roanoke, Va. 
Soundscriber Corporation, New Haven, Conn. 
Speakman, Frank M.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Montreal, Canada 
Chicago, Il. 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Portland, Maine 
United Life and Accident, Concord, 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 


United Services, Washington ' 
(Examined) cccceee Apr, & 
United States ponents, Lafayette 
(New Company) 
United States Life, New York 
(Expands Accident 5 a 
Programs) ° 
(Enters Venezuela) . rt r, 
(Smith Named to A. & HH. Post) A 
(Favorably Examined) 
Victory Life, Topeka 
(Favorably Examined) ..........Mar, 98 
Washington National, Evanston 
(Stock Dividend) 
West Coast Life, San F manony rd 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Cash Dividend) 
(Executive Promotions) . 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati. 
(Favorably Examined) 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Executive Changes) 
(Enters Group Field) 
(Agency Changes) 
(Executive Promotions) 


Waverly, lowa 


Soston, Mass. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Nashville, T 
Topeka, Kansas 


Tork, N.Y. 


New York, N. z=. 
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